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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Congressman Harrison, of New York, has 


The Harrison introduced two measures in the House of 


Bills 


Congress intended to carry out the pur- 
pose of the Cullom bill, which was intro- 
duced last year for the regulation of the traffic in opium. The 
text of these bills is printed elsewhere in this issue, and should 
be carefully studied by pharmacists. Several important modi- 
fications have been introduced, and some of the more objection- 
able features of the Cullom bill have been eliminated. There 
still remain some very objectionable features in the Harrison 
bill, H. R. No. 25,239, among which is the requirement that 
every retailer or retail manufacturer of opium, coca, chloral, 
cannabis, their salts and derivatives and preparations, shall pay 
an annual tax of $10 a year, besides furnishing a bond, which 
The control of 
narcotic drugs is of great importance to the welfare of the 


will mean at least an additional $10 a year. 


community. No class of men is more earnest in its desire tu 
conserve the public welfare than is the better class of retail 
druggists, but we are confident that means could be found 
which would be less onerous than those provided in the Harri- 
son bill. 


Further discussion of the question of a 
successor to Dr. H. W. Wiley as chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry in the De- 
partment of Agriculture has not re- 


Doctor Wiley’s 
Successor 


sulted apparently in advancing the interests of any of the various 
candidates to a definite point, and it is now asserted that Presi- 
dent Taft may deem it advisable to leave the matter open for 
a good while longer. This has led to the suggestion in some 
quarters that it might be well to leave the subject for the next 
Administration to deal with, unless in the meantime Secretary 
Wilson should be removed or should retire. Some color is lent 
to this suggestion by the increasing scandal which centers around 
the Department of Agriculture and which has lately !ed to a 
growing degree of pressure upon the President for the imme- 


diate removal of Secretary Wilson. Within the past few days 
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some of the President’s closest advisers have admitted that it 
would have been well to remove Secretary Wilson some time 
ago and have intimated that he might be required to withdraw 
in the near future. There is, however, nothing certain on this 
score. Meantime the Board of Food and Drug Inspection is 
confining itself very largely to purely routine business and is 
largely marking time. The intention seems to be to prevent any 
important action from being taken with reference to any of the 
subjects that have caused controversy in the past or would be 
likely to cause it in the future. The invitation extended to Dr. 
H. W. Wiley within the past week to go to Boston as chairman 
of the Board of Health at a salary of $7,500 is understood to 
have been very acceptable to the department, which is understood 
to be desirous that Dr. Wiley should leave the city in order 
that it might be less subject to surveillance in that quarter. 
Dr. Wiley’s rejection of the proposition is understood to be 
due partly to the wish not to break his connections with the 
service, inasmuch as this would involve a suspension, if not an 
abandonment, of his present oversight of the doings of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. Dr. Wiley’s appearance at congressional! 
hearings as a private citizen have uniformly furnished spice an 
interest to the proceedings. There seems to be a hope on the 
part of some of Dr. Wiley’s particular admirers that he may 
eventually be reappointed under conditions which will constitute 
a complete vindication of his official acts and of his attitude on 
the administration of the food and drugs act. 


One of the points overlooked by many 


The Proprietor’s pharmacists in making an_ estimate 
Salary of their profits is the fact that 

the proprietor of the store should 

set aside a certain sum as his salary which should 
be treated from the bookkeeping point of view in pre- 


cisely the same manner as the salary of any other employee. 
The retail drug business which will not pay a moderate salary 
to the proprietor and still show a profit is not being conducted 
on right lines. The question of what salary should be chargea 
depends of course upon the conditions obtaining in the particu- 
As a general rule, it is fair for the proprietor to set 
would be required to hire a 


lar store. 
aside for his salary such sum as 
managing clerk. This sum will depend, of course, upon the 
location of the store, the cost of living in the particular commu- 
nity, the requirements to be met and the volume of business 
transacted. It would therefore probably range from fifteen t» 
thirty dollars a week, or in some cases as high as forty or even 
fifty dollars a week. Unless some such precaution is taken to 
keep such an accounting the proprietor is apt to lose sight of 
the value of his own time and flatter himself that he is ‘doing a 
good business when as a matter of fact the business is not on a 


profitable basis. 


Alcoholics are not fond of sweets. Conversely, 


the non-drinking man is a candy eater. He 


Candy 
Profits 


does not go in for fancy candies as a rule, and 
he buys a five or ten cent package instead of a 
dollar box, but he buys his five or ten cent package every day 
and he buys his wife a fifty cent box or his sweetheart a dol- 
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lar box only once a week. It pays to cater to this particular 
kind of five cent trade, but as pointed out by Isam M. Light, 
in N. A. R. D. Notes, this trade must be waited on promptly, 
the goods must be displayed and the packages ready for im- 
mediate delivery. Mr. Light sold 400 pounds of five cent pack- 
ages of candy in a little over four weeks at a gross profit of 
100 percent. He advises that this candy be bought in bulk, at- 
tractively displayed in the windows, and five cent packages kept 
at hand ready for immediate delivery. This course not only 
brings in the five cent trade, but also catches the box trade, 
for a man is apt to buy his wife’s weekly allowance at the 
Mr. Light 
finds that burnt peanuts, jelly- beans, jelly drops, gum drops, 
peppermint drops, 


same place where he buys his own daily allowance. 


chocolate-coated caramels, chocolate chips, 
maple cream and creamed filberts are the popular staples. We 
would add chocolate-coated almonds and chocolate molasses 
The window display must be changed frequently and the 
Mr. 


Light’s advice is well worth the attention of druggists, par- 


chips. 
stock in the window kept clean, so that it can be sold. 


ticularly of those located in office districts. 


SUGGESTION AND SUICIDE 


JERS BUSCH, of Philadelphia, began last year a campaign 
for the suppression of the publication of the names 
of poisons used in cases of suicide and homicide. He 
pointed out that the widespread publication of the poisonous 
qualities of any particular substance which had been used either 
in homicide or suicide. was almost invariably followed by a 
crop of similar cases, showing that the use of the name of a 
particular poison had proved suggestive to other criminals. The 
American Pharmaceutical Association, the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, seven State pharmaceutical associations 
and half a dozen local associations of pharmacists have adopted 
this resolution. The resolution was adopted in the following 
form by the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association on Oc- 
tober 13, IQII: 

Wuereas, The publication by the daily newspapers of the 
names of the poisons used in cases of suicide or homicide, to- 
gether with information concerning such poisons and the amouni 
constituting a fatal dose, has the tendency to suggest their use 
to criminals and persons of suicidal intent; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That we recommend that the 
members of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association re- 
quest the proprietors of newspapers in their vicinity to omit ‘n 
future the publication of these details. 

The resolution has received the approval of the general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, and should be adopted by every 
pharmaceutical organization in the United States and brought 


to the attention of the newspaper publishers everywhere. 


ASSOCIATION PAPERS 


_— the season of association meetings opens, it is well to 

consider one phase of the conduct of these meetings 
which seems to us to deserve attention, that is, the presentation 
and discussion of papers. Those pharmaceutical associations 


are looked upon as successful which not only attract a large 
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number of members to their sessions but which also bring out 
numerous and valuable contributions from the members. But 
unless the authors of these contributions are treated with a 
certain degree of consideration they are not apt to go to the 
trouble of again preparing papers for the same association. In 
one case an author desired leave to read only the brief intro- 
duction to a paper the composition of which had taken much 
time and required considerable labor. He was shut off with a 
motion to read by title, and his paper, which still lacked a few 
finishing touches, was never completed, and he has not since 
that time taken the trouble to prepare anything for his State 
association. In another case an author broke a conflicting en- 
gagement and traveled several hundred miles to present a val- 
uable communication, but on motion the paper was read by title 
and the author had to pack up his valise and travel back sev- 
eral hundred miles without having read a word of his really 
valuable communication. Such treatment tends to discourage 
further contributions, and surely time could be found even 
with the most hurried program for the presentation of papers 
by their authors with due limitations as to time. Unless this 
is done no association can hope to receive original communica- 
tions of real value and embracing the results of careful study 


and research. 


UT even after the presentation of a paper, the duty of the 
association to the author is not completed. Where the 
paper is a technical one it is generally desirable that opportunity 
be given for discussion, for open discussion frequently brings 
out points of great value. Many pharmacists have made obser- 
vations in the course of their practice which might be of value 
to others but which had not seemed of sufficient importance to 
make them the subject of a paper. These observations, how- 
ever, may be brought out as cqgmments on papers presented by 
cthers and important truths elicited and serious errors cor- 
rected. 
provided by the State association, however important the dis- 
cussions of legislative matters, no pharmaceutical association 
can accomplish its greatest measure of benefit which fails to 
give due time to the hearing and discussion of papers on the 
technical aspects of pharmacy. 





AMENDMENTS TO THE FOOD AND 
DRUGS ACT 

OTWITHSTANDING frequent meetings of the sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives, it has proved impos- 
sible to get any definite statement as to its probable action from 
that organization. The committee has been canvassing the va- 
rious food and drug bills presented to it at the time when the 
hearings were held a month or more ago, but it has proved vers 
difficult indeed to get any agreement among the members as t) 
what should be done or even to secure a quorum at times for 


the transaction of business. 


URE food and drug advocates have reached the conclusion 
that much of the plan which they recommended will have 

to go by the board, and that nothing can be expected for this 
session at least beyond the enactment of a possible piece of leg- 
islation relating to the subject of curative claims on the labels 


However interesting the program of entertainment 
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of medicines. It is still believed that the House may be in- 
duced to do something on that topic owing to the general out- 
burst of public opinion regarding it. Those who are closest to 
the committee assert that a chief reason for the failure to do 
anything thus far is inertia rather than a yielding to the influ- 
ence of medicine manufacturers. The only possibility of get- 
ting anything whatever done now seems to lie in the prospect 
of a considerable postponement of the date when Congress will 
adjourn. Such a postponement would of course afford the 
time necessary for debating the subject and possibly passing a 
bill. The resistance, however, to practically anything will, as 
is now admitted, be strenuous, and a good deal of time will 
have to be devoted to it, if there is to be action. 


HE published report of the hearings which have been heldé 
covers 511 closely printed pages, and includes a number ot 
photographic illustrations of samples condemned by the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
No one who reads or even casually scans this voluminous re- 
port can fail to be impressed with the need for governmental 
supervision of the sale of proprietary remedies making false 
Doctor Kebler presented, in the course of the hearing, 
evidence showing a gross disregard on the part of some manu- 


claims. 


facturers of the public welfare. 


LARGE number of letters is being received daily by the 

chairman of the House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce with reference to the Richardson food and drugs bill. 
Practically all of these letters are being referred by the chair- 
man to Judge Richardsen in order that he may give them con- 
sideration in reshaping the redraft of the bill for report. The 
chairman expects to be out of town for two weeks or more 
dating from June 12, and during his absence it is understood that 
an effort will be made to get some progress with the pure food 
question. Mr. Richardson will hold sessions with those mem- 
bers of the committee who remain in Washington, and will 
endeavor to. have something in readiness against the return of 
the other members of the organization after the convention. 


geome all of the letters that are now coming in are hos- 

tile to the Richardsgn bill in its present form. Some 
are opposed to the whole proposition, others to certain phases 
of it. 


rate of fifty or so daily. The views expressed in these letters 


All told, letters are being received, it is stated, at the 


are said in many instances to be well taken and have added con- 
siderably to the doubts entertained by those who are in charge 
of the formulation of the measure regarding the proper course 
to be pursued. 


QUO VADIS? 
“c HITHER art thou going?” was the question asked by 
St. Peter of the wavering one; “Where am I going?” 
is the question every college graduate now standing on the 
“Am I 
going to drift along as an average drug clerk until I can save 


threshold of his career in pharmacy should ask himself. 


up enough money to open a mediocre drug store that will just 
give me a living, or am I going to find out what I am best fitted 
for, commercial or professional pharmacy, and develop my tal- 
This is the 
vital question every man starting in business life should put to 


ents along the lines most suitable and promising?” 
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himself, because his future success or failure depends upon the 
right answer. The question of “getting a job” while of prime 
present necessity is not nearly so important as choosing the right 
kind of a job and then sticking to it until it has been proven 
void of promise or unsuited to one’s tastes and abilities. One 
of the most successful retail merchants in the United States 
gave as the reason for his success, that when he started business 
life as a young man he hunted up the kind of employer he 
wanted to work for, decided what line of business he wanted to 
make his life work, and then stuck to both. He is now head of 
the firm after forty years’ service in this one store, now the 
greatest in the country, and has literally grown up with it. 


F course the pinch of poverty may compel a young man to 
take the first situation he can get, but he should not 
be content with it if he sees that he is not going ahead, is learn- 
ing wrong methods of business and ethics from his employers 
and that there is little prospect of the business growing so as 
to offer him a wider field for developing his talents. He should 
mot let the present certainty of a fairly good salary prevent him 
from looking around for another place where he will have a 
chance to make good and be sure of reward if he does, even if 
this step requires him to begin with smaller wages and in a 
lower position. Too many young men make the mistake of 
holding on to a $15 a week job that is apparently sure for years 
to come instead of boldly striking out in a field that begins with 
hard work and small wages but has no bounds or limits for the 
ambitious and capable worker, with the result that ten years 
after taking the $15 situation they are probably just where they 
started in regards to salary and future prospects. But this does 
not mean that a young man should be constantly changing em- 
ployers and work until he lands into something he likes. If he 
does the chances are that he will never land anywhere, but will 
be a floater, able to hold a job for a while but never anything 
more than a job. The man who gets to the top is the man 
who finds out what he can do and does it to the best of his 
ability and stays with the firm that offers him the surest pros- 
pect of future advancement. 


HOOSING one’s employer is a vital factor in success. 
Young men are impressionable and are sure to learn from 
their employer either good or bad methods and habits, and many 
a young man has had sadly to unlearn little tricks of the trade 
nd bits of sharp practices considered clever by ‘his first em- 
ployer but frowned upon by another more conscientious and 
abler employer, if he is lucky enough to be employed by such a 
man. The young drug clerk who can show a good recommenda- 
tion from a firm known to stand high both professionally and 
commercially generally gets the preference over a man who has 
worked for firms of questionable standing. The mere fact that 
the young man has served satisfactorily with a good employer is 
proof that he must have learned and practiced good methods 
and has high ideals, whereas there is always a doubt in the 
employer’s mind as to the integrity and capability of the man 
whose experience was gained in a school where dollars were 
placed above all else. It is better to work at low wages for 
a year in a business where right methods will be learned and 
where new ideas are encouraged and developed than to work 
for double the sum in a store where the clerks are mere au- 
tomatons and whose teachings and practice are based on dollar 
getting solely, regardless of ethics or morals. 
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NOTHER important point to consider in choosing an em- 
ployer is his ability or prospects of being able to expand 
his business so as to reward a man for faithful service by higher 
salary and position, or if one is entering the employ of a large 
firm whether or not this firm provides for advancement. The 
future must be constantly borne in mind if one wants to succeed, 
and nothing is more certain than that the future holds out little 
promise for the man who ties himself down at the start to an 
employer or firm incapable of expansion and whose business 
limits the salary list to fixed sums of small proportion. It is 
foolish for a young man to expect more than $15 a week as 
clerk for a druggist whose business is not large enough to enable 
him to pay more, no matter how bright and clever the young 
man may be. Yet many young men seem to be content to plod 
along at such wages, venting their spleen on the “miserable drug 
business,” forgetting that they themselves have set this limit 
and have no one but themselves to blame because they started 
life blindly without planning for the future and carefully study- 
ing the prospects for future rewards of their first positions. 
Few sights are more pitiful to the observer than the sight of 
an aged and bent drug clerk toiling long hours for a pittance 
barely enough to keep him alive; yet he was an ambitious young 
man once, only he starzed wrong. 


F course every graduate of this year’s classes is not going 
O to become a merchant prince or a world renowned scien- 
tist, but there are good prospects for all who begin right and 
stay right. “Take the time to find out what you can do best 
and then do it,” says Ben Franklin, and this should be the guid- 
ing principle of the young men starting life as a druggist. If 
he firds himself unsuited to the drug business or the business 
unsuited to him, let him quit it as.quickly as nossible while he 
still has a chance to make a success in another line. If he finds 
himself best equipped for the commercial side of pharmacy, let 
him devote all of his time and study to perfecting himself in 
business methods and principles; if professional pharmacy ap- 
peals most to him, let him find where he can best develop himself 
and where the greatest rewards are certain for scientific work 
and originality. Then, when one has found himself and his field, 
perhaps through much stress and many trials, let him stick tc 
his work and get all there is out of it. There are plenty of 
$5,000 and $16,000 positions in the drug business yet, but there is 
a scarcity of $5,000 ani $10,000 men to fill them right. Quo 
vadis? A $15 a week man or a $10,000 a year one? A com- 
mercial or a scientific pharmacist? 


TINCTURE OF IODINE AND THE FOURTH 
OF JULY 


HE use of solutions of iodine as counter irritants and for 
the reduction of sprained and swollen joints and tissues 

has long been familiar to pharmacists and to the public generally, 
but the value of iodine asa sterilizer of the skin in various bacterial 
and parasitical affections has only of late been recognized. The 
ease Of application, the certainty of results and the simplicity of 
use should recommend it to the laity, and the assurance ot 
almost absolute prevention of infection from the deadly germs 
of tetanus, not to mention other forms of infection, should 


encourage the druggist to call his customers’ attention to its val- 
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table properties and to popularize the use of suitable iodine prep- 
irations by display and advertisement. This is one instance 
where the pushing of a medicinal preparation by the pharmacist 
's not an infringement upon the rights and prerogatives of the 
medical profession. It is an entirely legitimate opportunity for 
the pharmacist to use his professional knowledge for the pre- 
vention of harm and injury to his customers by careless treat- 
ment of seemingly trifling abrasions and bruises and neglect of 
everyday cuts and scratches. As the annual sacrifice of the in- 
nocents on the Fourth of July approaches it is both the duty and 
the opportunity of the druggist to have ready some simple, 
easily used preparation that will prevent infection from dreaded 
tetanus in the burns and wounds that are to be expected when 
the younger generation celebrates and to urge its purchase and 
use upon every customer his store can reach. The best of ali 
remedies for prevention of infection is prompt application of a 
solution of iodine, either as alcoholic tincture or as a tincture 
with an iodide to promote solution. 


HE American Druccist has called attention to the 

valuable properties of iodine as a skin disinfectant in sev- 
eral recent issues, and has pointed out that the use of iodine 
in alcoholic solution has been almost revolutionary in the out- 
patient surgical departments of English hospitals, although it: 
use has not yet become as common in this country, and its adop- 
tion as the means for sterilizing the skin for minor operations 
has proven of wide application. All that is necessary is to paint 
the skin over the area of operation with an alcoholic solution 
of iodine, further disinfection is unnecessary after a few miti- 
utes, although it is always preferable to wash off dirt, grease 
and dead cuticle before applying the iodine. In about five min- 
utes after application the skin is sterile enough to permit opera- 
tion without danger of carrying germs to the underlying tissues 
by the knife and the constrictive action of the iodine materially 
lessens capillary bleeding. Various solvents for the iodine have 
been employed, but according to J. W. Peck (Pharm, Journ. 
p. 450, April, 1912) the most effective is 90 percent. alcohol, this 
penetrating the skin most deeply and diffusing less to surround- 
ing areas. Alcoholic solutions of greater dilution with water 
do not seem to be as efficient, as the water causes swelling ot 
the epithelial cells and consequent lack of penetration of the dis- 
solved iodine; more volatile solvents, such as ether, acetone and 
chloroform, are unsuitable both because of cost and too great 
Methyl alcohol is unsuitable 
Cultures of 


spreading to surrounding tissues. 
because of its irritating effect, though more active. 
resistant bacteria were killed by application of alcoholic solu- 
tions of iodine in from one to ten minutes, the cultures being 
spread on the skin in thin layers and allowed to dry on. It is 
not necessary nor advisable to use the strong official tincture 
of iodine on account of its caustic effects, an alcoholic solution 
containing 3 percent. of iodine is effective and less irritating. 


HE recommendation and sale of tincture of iodine as an 
application to minor wounds and instructions for its use 

is not an usurpation of the surgeon’s field by the druggist, for 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred the trifling wounds or in- 
juries that are apt to become infected are either treated at home 
in some way or are neglected and the patient never goes near 
a physician until the harm is done. Of course, if the injury és 
serious then the patient goes to the physician or one is called in 
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to attend him and the patient will probably be treated with 
tetanus antitoxin, but the serious injuries are rare in comparison 
with the trifling cuts and scratches every one of which is poten- 
tial for harm, and these are the kind of emergencies that the 
druggist should endeavor to meet by the sale of a simple, easily 
used germicide and advice as to its restrictions of utility and 
proper methods of use. 


S a matter of fact, the possible profits and opportunities for 
securing future customers by taking advantage of the 
peculiar demands of the public around our various holidays is 
too little appreciated by druggists; the catering to an immediate 
demand is not nearly so impressive on possible future customers 
as is the anticipation of their needs. The woman customer may 
forget the delicious glass of soda water, but she will never for- 
get the druggist who recommended to her the means of allaying 
her fears and bringing protection when the life of one of her 
children is concerned. 3 
bat 

DO YOU KNOW YOUR 
BUSINESS CONDITION ? 


O much has been writen and said about accounting and book- 
keeping systems for druggists that there does not seem to 
be anything left to say; but there is, and the most important 
thing of all—know your business condition. Careful analysis of 
last year’s reports of failures in the retail drug business proved 
that nearly half of the druggists failing did not know that they 
were failures until the wholesale dealer, the landlord, and the 
butcher and the baker refused them further credit; they took in 
a goodly amount of money every day and thought that they were 
doing well until the time came to balance up assets against debts; 
then the assets mostly consisted of slow selling stock and the 
debts were payable at once in cash, not promises. 


HESE men did not fail because they were incompetent phar- 

macists or poor business men; some of them were as 
They 
failed simply because they did not know their business condition, 


shrewd and wide awake as their successful competitors. 


they did not know for certain how much things cost them, what 
lines sold best, how much it cost them to do business, what their 
real expenses were, and what the petty daily leaks of waste and 
carelessness cost them. The United Cigar Stores Company paid, 
so it is reported, a dividend of over 200 percent. last year, and 
this dividend represents the returns of a thousand stores, but 
every store had to pay its share of profits and expenses. If a 
store was found to be unprofitable because of location it was 
closed; if the lack of business was caused by poor management, 
a new manager was put there and told to make good. There 
was no guesswork. Each store had to make frequent reports, 
and if any line of goods was selling slowly it was known at once 
and steps were taken to make it sell, if even at slight loss. 


OW many druggists are there who can tell except by general 
guess what line of goods is paying them best and how 
much capital they have tied up in slow selling goods, the interest 
on which has long ago wiped out possible profits? More and 
more druggists are learning how to tell to a penny their daily 
cost of business an to figure out just what each clerk is 
worth and what each line pays, but there are still a lot who 


> 
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don’t know, and this advice is intended for them—know your 
business condition. A druggist known to us personally failed 
the other day, he was literally closed out by the sheriff, and yet 
he had a well located store, apparently a good stock of goods 
and did a brisk business in his neighborhood. But he never 
knew his business condition. He paid his bills as they came due 
and kept them for vouchers; he kept no record of sales except 
the daily amount taken in and registered on an old fashioned 
cash register; he made what charge and credit entries he or the 
clerk remembered in a ten cent mmorandum book, and paid his 
He 


simply did not know that he was losing money every day until 


current bills out of what happened to be in the-cash register. 


the crash came. 


HE American Drucoist’s pages for years past have con- 
tained articles written by expert accountants and success- 

ful druggists on various systems of keeping track of one’s busi- 
ness, suggestions for bookkeeping and accounting, etc., and we 
have pointed out the pitfalls in the commercial side of the retail 
druggist’s calling, so this can be but a reminder to those who 
have not yet installed a system of some kind by which they can 
know whether they are making or losing money, what lines pay 
them and what do not, how their capital is invested and how 
quickly it can be turned into cash with a profit, and what pro- 
portion the cost of doing business is. In other words, know your 


business condition. 


TELL PEOPLE WHAT IS SERVED AT THE 
SODA FOUNTAIN 


ON’T wait for customers to ask what is served at the foun- 
D tain; tell them by means of a neatly printed or written 
card containing a list of regular and fancy drinks, sundaes, par- 
faits, etc., so that a choice can be easily made. Supplement these 
cards with neatly framed lists of special beverages or concoctions 
hanging over the fountain in plain view, so that the casual 
customer can select something desirable or the regular customer 
at a glance what new palate pleasing delight is ready 
sampling. Make these framed cards the means of intro- 
new drinks or new combinations, using well written 


can see 
for her 
ducing 
cards freely, devoting one or more large cards to a list of special 
and regular beverages and small cards for each new specialty. 
adding an appropriate phrase or a few words descriptive of it. 
Do this and note results, and observe how quickly the sale of 
fancy drinks, sundaes, etc., will mount up when the attention of 
customers is called to them directly. 


ANY druggists say that fancy drinks (using the word 

“drinks” to cover everything served at the soda fountain) 
do not pay for the time and trouble required for making them, and 
besides few people call for them. There was never a bigger 
mistake, for there is more profit in fancy drinks, sundaes, etc.. 
when served properly than in plain soda. The trouble is that 
most people do not know how to ask for fancy drinks by name, 
and rather than appear ignorant will order soda with some fruit 
flavor or an ice cream soda, whereas really they would prefer 
one of the fancy concoctions of which they have heard or read, 


but do not remember by name. The big stores that make a 
specialty of fancy beverages do not leave the remembrance of 
their specialties to chance: lists are posted in plain view of the 


customer, new concoctions are advertised by separate cards that 
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are changed frequently enough to prevent the novelty wearing 
off, and lists of things served at the fountain are handed to the 
customer when taking a seat before the counter, or, as in some 
stores, printed or typewritten lists are placed on the counter 
within easy reach. Evidently this pays, for observation for a 
short time will show that the proportion of ten and fifteen cent 
beverages, etc., served is almost double that of the ordinary five 
cent drinks. 

UGGESTION also plays a large part in the fountain business. 

The average customer stops at the fountain, tired and thirsty, 
and wanting perhaps something more substantial than a glass 
of fruit flavored water; but what? Most people are acquainted 
nowadays with ice cream soda and sundaes, and in the absence 
of any guiding list of beverages would probably order just an 
ice cream soda or a fruit sundae, in neither of which at present 
competitive prices is there much profit. But put before the 
customer a list of tempting beverages and concoctions, and nine 
times out of ten some specialty on which there is a good profit 
will be picked out and ordered. That is the secret of success; 
the name of the thing suggests desire on the part of the cus- 
tomer, curiosity tempts a trial and there is no hesitancy in asking 
for it for fear of appearing ignorant as to the right name, for 
the name is clearly written or printed on the list before one. It 
is astonishing how people nowadays seek novelties at the soda 
fountain, and only one thing will prevent their sale if made 
tight and served right—that is failure to let customers know 
about them, for few people are posted on the names of the 
countless fancy drinks and modern delicacies served at the soda 
fountain, and are deterred from asking for them through fear 
of displaying ignorance or appearing ill informed. This is where 
the suggestive power of the printed list and show cards is most 
effective. 

a is the fashion these days to call the list of beverages, etc.. 

served at the soda fountain a “menu card,” but this seems rather 
a poor title. Menu suggests more a hotel or restaurant and 
cooked food than the drinks and light refreshments served at 
the fountain, and some more suitable heading should be devised. 
For instance, the printed or typewritten list may be headed with 
the name of the druggist, followed on a line below with some- 
thing like “Fountain Specialties for Today,” or other appropriate 
wording. A good plan adopted by a successful druggist who 
has built up a large fountain business is to omit any heading at 
all and have his list of standard drinks and fancy articles printed 
under appropriate classification, using a small four page folder, 
one page of which is devoted to ordinary drinks, another to 
sundaes, another to fancy drinks, etc., and the fourth to his own 
specialties. This enables the customer to tell at a glance the 
character and price of each item on the list. 

In conclusion, if the business is worth going after it is worth 
Cheap, hand written or mimeographed lists 
They look cheap and give an im- 
Neatly 
typewritten lists, renewed the moment they become soiled, will 
answer for a small business, but printed cards or folders are 
essential for a large fountain. The paper need not be an expen- 
sive kind, but it must be of good quality, and the style of type 
and color of ink chosen should, above all things, convey the idea 
Prices should always be plainly 


printed, especially for fancy drinks. 


going after right. 
are worse than none at all. 
pression of cheapness to the fountain and its service. 


of daintiness and cleanliness. 
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‘WHAT THE PHYSICIAN HAS TO SAY TO 
THE PHARMACIST ' 
By Rosert A. HatcHer, Pu.G., M.D. 


Professor of Pharmacology, Cornell University Medical College. 


HE relations which should exist between pharmacists and 

physicians have formed the subject of so many discussions 

that it would seem almost impossible that anything really new 

could be said concerning these relations at this time, but there 

are numerous problems involved therein, and it behooves us to 
use our best efforts to solve them. 

The first step toward remedying a2 condition is to find the 
causes with a view to removing them, but we can now consider 
only a few of the more important causes of the conditions of 
which we complain. 

It is well to approach this subject by defining the functions 
of pharmacists and physicians, so that our view of the matter 
may be the clearer. 

Pharmacy, in its broadest sense, is the art of preparing medi- 
cines for use, and medicine may be defined broadly as the minis- 
tration to the sick and the preservation of health, 

Such broad definitions involve innumerable details; thus phar- 
macy includes all that goes to enable the pharmacist to prepare 
drugs in the form best suited to the needs of man, and medicine 
includes all that enables the physician to combat disease and pre- 
serve health to the best advantage. 

These are the ideals of medicine and pharmacy, and while we 
cannot hope to attain the ideal. its comprehension will enable us 
to determine the extent to which we depart from it in any given 
case and afford a guidepost in our efforts to reach a better posi- 
tion than that which we now hold. 

Bearing in mind the comprehensive definitions of medicine 
and pharmacy just given, it is clear that neither of these two 
great. fields of human endeavor can fulfill its mission to the best 
advantage without the co-operation of the other. 

The pharmacist ministers to the sick, but since he has no 
medical education it is obvious that he cannot accomplish his aim 
in the highest degree without the aid of the physician, for he 
cannot prepare medicines wisely unless he knows exactly what is 
needed, nor can the physician minister to the sick and guard the 
public health to the best advantage without the use of medicines, 
and since he has no pharmaceutical education it is obvious that 
he requires the services of pharmacy, and it is equally obvious 
that his needs are met in a degree entirely proportionate to the 
skill, intelligence and scientfic attainments of the pharmacist who 
serves him, and the physician who refuses to avail himself of the 
highest degree of pharmaceutical skill attainable deprives him- 
self deliberately of one of his greatest aids. 

Medicine and pharmacy form a chain in the warfare of civili- 
zation against disease, and, since a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, it becomes the duty of physicians and pharmacists 
to strengthen this chain by every means in their power. 

If these premises are accepted it becomes a waste of time to 
present further arguments in support of the need of the heartiest 
co-operation between physicians and pharmacists, but we hear so 
much of the conflict of interests that we must turn aside at times 
to inquire into the causes of these complaints, charges and coun- 
tercharges in order that we may remedy them, for it is one thing 
to assert that medicine and pharmacy cannot have antagonistic 
interests, and quite another to say that individual physicians and 
pharmacists may have grounds for serious differences of opinion 

While it is necessary to inquire into these conditions with the 
hope of improving them by proper measures, it cannot be said 
with too much emphasis that the mere recognition of their own 
faults by the members of the two professions will not suffice, 
even though this recognition be coupled with the sincerest desire 
to end ‘them, but action will be needed, and action requiring 
painstaking, laborious effort. 

The present unsatisfactory conditions are the growth of many 
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years; they are dependent upon so many factors of a funda- 
mental nature that it is utterly hopeless to attempt to cure them 
suddenly, for new ways of thought have come into existence, 
new methods of meeting emergencies have been developed, new 
habits have been formed, and these are not to be eradicated by 
resolutions alone, for we are so much the creatures of habit that 
we will long continue to hobble painfully over the way with 
which we are well acquainted rather than forsake it for the 
broad, but unknown, road where the traveling is better. 

Discussion should be only the prelude to action, but, unfor- 
tunately, we are prone to let it take the place of action, hence 
these discussions have not materially altered the conditions which 
we discuss so optimistically each year in these jcint meetings. 

If we examine into the questions at issue we shall see that 
many pharmacists have strayed far from the paths of legitimate 
pharmacy, that very many practitioners have strayed far from 
the paths of scientific practice, and that the return of these to 
their rightful domains is beset with many obstacles. and for 
many the plain guideposts, already mentioned, have been wholly 
lost to view. 

It is of little use to Warn the wayfarer that he has lost his 
way unless you can tell him something of the road he should 
travel to reach his destination, but the guideposts stand ever 
ready, pointing the way of legitimate pharmacy and medicine, 
and those who have not taken any of the bypaths have but to 
observe these signs if they would keep upon the broad highway 
and avoid the sloughs that line the way and mire those who turn 
aside to listen to the voices which are ever singing the same 
monotonous tune, 

Many pharmacists have strayed into the way of counter pre- 
scribing. The pharmacist who enters upon this path will find 
himself upon the most dangerous of quicksands, for he essays to 
do that for which he is wholly unfitted, and such efforts can only 
end in disaster to himself or others. In this connection I need 
mention only the practice of treating venereal diseases. The 
fruits of venereal disease will be reaped by innocent women and 
by babes yet unborn, and if the pharmacist could foresee the dire 
results of such counter prescribing he would stand aghast. 

It is just as indefensible for him to dispense some ready- 
made nostrum with the directions for use printed upon the label 
as it is to recommend a mixture of his own devising. The 
vicious falsehoods printed upon the labels of nostrums are just 
as potent for harm as are the directions given by word of mouth 
by one who knows nothing of the disease and its cure, and no 
man can maintain his self-respect if he accepts pay for doing that 
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which he knows he is wholly incapable of doing, and no man can 
possibly treat venereal disease without a thorough knowledge of it. 

Perhaps an even.greater number of physicians have strayed 
into a much-traveled bypath which is no more to be recommend- 
ed than is that just mentioned as luring so many pharmacists to 
professional destruction. This is the practice of prescribing nos- 
trums. 

Ignorance of results is the principal explanation of the fact 
that so many pharmacists take that dangerous path, and igno- 
rance—crass ignorance—masquerading as wisdom, lures many 
physicians into nostrum prescribing. Ignorance takes many 
forms in order to pursue the physician, but the detail man, ad- 
vertisements in medical journals, pseudo-scientific medical pam- 
phlets, and teachers in inferior medical colleges are some of the 
most successful of these forms. 

Since one cannot travel two roads at the same time it follows 
that those who stray into any of the numerous bypaths which 
lead away from medicine and pharmacy interfere to a certain 
extent with the concert of action against disease, and it then be- 
comes a matter of concern to every one in both professions, for 
a pharmacist who does not practise pharmacy to the best of his 
ability helps to crowd out of existence those who live up to the 
highest requirements of their profession, and thus deprives medi- 
cine of its legitimate help. The injury done by the practitioner 
who strays away from legitimate practice is not less. 

Dropping the simile and coming to concrete examples of the 
causes of friction between pharmacists and physicians we have 
the very common complaint of pharmacists that physicians pre- 
scribe all sorts of claptrap nostrums of which they know noth- 
ing except what an ignorant and venal manufacturer is able and 
willing te tell them. This subject has been discussed so often 
that it is tedious to speak of it again, but so long as physicians— 
or those masquerading as physicians—continue to use such prepa- 
rations it will be necessary to speak in condemnation of a prac- 
tice so utterly indefensible, but which some would attempt to 
excuse on the ground that they do not care what they use so 
long as it cures their patients. Those are the words of the nos- 
trum maker, put into the mouth of Ignorance, for the man who 
has not sufficient education to use medicines intelligently must 
even use ready-made excuses. 

This just complaint against certain practitioners is not a cause 
of complaint against medicine, for scientific medicine has taught 
the viciousness of such practices for years past. 

When the pharmacist complains of this condition because it 
deprives him of the opportunity to practise legitimate pharmacy 
and thus degrades his profession to the level of a trade, and him- 
self to the condition of a dispenser of stuff that is worse than 
useless, the physician is inclined to retort that, even though he 
were to write a prescription requiring pharmaceutical skill for 
its compounding, it would be a waste of time, because the phar- 
macists are so inept, so incompetent and so venal that they are 
incapable of compounding prescriptions properly, or that they 
will substitute. 

It is unfortunately true that there are too many incompetent 
pharmacists, even as there are too many who masquerade as 
practitioners, but there are real pharmacists, even as there are 
real practitioners, and it is the duty of the careful physician to 
seek out the competent pharmacist. 

Should such a physician have a valuable watch needing repairs 
he would certainly take pains to find a competent watchmaker, 
and the welfare of his patients demands at least as much circum- 
spection as the repair of his watch. 

The pharmacist seeks to excuse his lack of pharmaceutical 
attainments on the ground that, having been degraded from the 
position of a true pharmacist, he is forced by his necessities to 
look to the commercial side of his calling. Is this really true? 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the changes in the ap- 
proved methods of treating the sick do not afford employment 
for as many pharmacists in proportion to the population as for- 
merly, but I believe that the present offers great encouragement 
to those who care to practise pharmacy or medicine, 
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There is no discredit in devoting one’s self to retail trade, 
but one should. frankly acknowledge to himself what his aims 
are and not attempt to ride two horses going in so nearly oppo- 
site directions as are pharmacy and the average retail drug store 
of today. 

There are many problems which the pharmacist can help to 
solve and thereby increase his store of knowledge while raising 
himself in the esteem of those physicians whose esteem is really 
worth having. Such a course will not lead to wealth most posi- 
tively, but it will lead to a useful career, and that carries with 
it a fairly comfortable existence. 

I have said that the return of those who have strayed from 
legitimate pharmacy and practise is beset with obstacles. 

Pharmacy and medicine require that their votaries should be 
educated to a high degree, and education is not acquired by 
merely attending a good school. That is the proper beginning, 
without which success is practically impossible, but those who 
have relinquished the pursuit of knowledge with the getting of 
their diplomas have many long and weary steps to retrace if 
they would attain success. 

I believe that nostrums play by far the greatest role in the 
degradation of both pharmacy and medicine. The gratuitous 
misinformation which is supplied so lavishly with them takes the 
place of real information which is not gotten without real effort. 

It is just as reprehensible for the practitioner to treat his 
patients according to nostrum literature as it is for the pharma- 
cist to attempt the same performance, and so long as the physi- 
cian does this the average pharmacist will try to imitate him. 

The nostrum affords a ready means of treating—or mistreat- 
ing—every ill to which flesh is heir, the incurable not less than 
the trivial, all mental effort being avoided by having the direc- 
tions printed with great explicitness on the label, but it is about 
as indefensible as is the obtaining of money under any other 
false pretenses. 

What, then, has the physician to say to the pharmacist as the 
object of these joint meetings? 

They may serve to bring pharmacists and physicians together 
and afford opportunities for discussing the problems at issue from 
various points of view, they may even lead to the recognition of 
methods of attacking many of these problems; but they can never 
be the direct means of solving them. In truth, the frequent re- 
iteration of complaints of one against the other will serve only 
to intensify the existing irritation unless active measures are 
adopted to improve the conditions. 

It is not necessary that any pharmacist should wait until he 
secures the co-operation of other members of his own, or the 
kindred, profession before beginning to put into operation some 
of the reforms which we all seek. Every one here can resolve 
now to look to the guideposts in determining his own course to 
the best of his ability, and this is wholly consistent with the state- 
ment just made that the practice of medicine and pharmacy de- 
pend upon proper education. 

While one cannot become a capable pharmacist or practitioner 
by merely resolving to do so, he can follow the guideposts in 
matters of conduct and at the same time seek earnestly to correct 
the errors of omission in his educational qualifications. 

It requires no co-operation for the pharmacist to resolve to 
cease the attempt to do that for which he knows that he is utterly 
unprepared, just as it requires no resolutions in public for the 
physician to prescribe medicines of which he knows something in 
place of the secret and semi-secret nostrums of which he posi- 
tively knows nothing, and it certainly requires no resolutions of 
co-operation for pharmacist and physician to use scientific liter- 
ature in place of the pseudo-scientific nonsense sent broadcast by 
the-makers of nostrums. 

By all means let us have the heartiest co-operation of medi- 
cine and pharmacy, but by all means let us quit prating about the 
necessity for co-operation with regard to the higher ideals until 
we individually begin to practise the rudiments of the profes- 
sions. We talk of running together like strong men before we 
have mastered the art of crawling in real professional work. 
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-The physician has no more interest in the modern retail drug 
store than has any other man who finds there his cigars, his can- 
dies, his stamps, and the thousand and one articles which form 
the stock in trade of the modern, and really useful, drug store. 
The true physician has a very vital interest in a real pharmacy, 
and when the pharmacists separate themselves from the mere 
dealers in miscellaneous goods and declare themselves to be real 
pharmacists, and live up to those professions, they will find many 
teal practitioners who will meet them more than half way. 





HOMOEOPATHIC PHARMACY’ 


By Tuomas H. CarmicHacEt, M.D., 
President of the American Institute of Homceopathy. 
HE pharmacy of homceopathy may be properly regarded as 
special pharmacy as distinguished from general pharmacy, 
which forms the subject of the teachings in this old and justly 
celebrated institution. A brief reference to its origin will in- 
volve some account of the basic principles of homeopathy. 

In 1771, Albrecht Von Haller wrote in the Swiss Pharmaco- 
poeia: “In the first place the remedy is to be tried on the healthy 
body without any foreign substances mixed with it. A small 
dose is to be taken and attention is to be directed to every effect 
produced by it, i. e., on the pulse or temperature, the respiration 
and secretions, Having obtained these obvious phenomena in 
health, you may then pass on to experiment upon the body in the 
state of disease.” 

Hahnemann was the first who practically adopted this method 
of Haller, and the results of his experiments with drugs on 
human beings he called “drug provings.” In making these 
provings he soon found that the finer effects of drugs were ob- 
tained from small doses and that much better results followed 
the use of preparations made from fresh plants than from the 
extracts and tinctures made from dried plants. He then began 
to make tinctures from fresh plants wherever this was practica- 
ble, and therefore for some years he and his successors became 
pharmacists as well as physicians. 

Owing to the refusal of the apothecaries to put up Hahne- 
mann’s remedies, and of their persecution, practically driving 
him out of Leipsic in 1821, homceopathic pharmacy has developed 
into a special system of pharmacy, and homeopathic physicians 
may be regarded as pharmacists to the extent of dispensing their 
own remedies. 

As homeeopathy grew pharmacies were established for the 
convenience of the physicians, and gradually pharmaceutical 
works began to appear in several localities. These were mostly 
founded upon Hahnemann’s directions for the preparation of 
his remedies. They were of much use in guiding the develop- 
ment of the new art, but were not uniform in their require- 
ments. It was not until 1870 that the first work appeared that 
was entitled to be called a pharmacopceeia. It must be remem- 
bered that a pharmacopeeia is an official publication containing a 
list of the articles of the materia medica with their descriptions 
and tests for their purity and identity and the methods of their 
preparation, ; 

The first homeeopathic pharmacopceia was the British Homceo- 
pathic Pharmacopeeia, published in 1870, fifty years after the ap- 
pearance of the United States Pharmacopoia. It was revised 
in 1876. 

In the United States, where the school of Hahnemann soon 
found a large number of followers, numerous works were used 
as guides by different homceopathic pharmacists. One of these, 
published in 1882 by a pharmacy in Philadelphia, was called the 
American Homeceopathic Pharmacopeia. This book was de- 
scribed by Dr. Wiley in a report to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House of Representatives as a private enterprise and 
without official standing. 

The American Instituté of Homeopathy, realizing the neces- 
sity for an authoritative standard for the preparation of homco- 
pathic remedies in the United States, in 1886 appointed a com- 
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mittee to consider the question of publishing a pharmacopceia. 
After many years of interrupted labor the work was finally com- 
pleted and adopted by the American Institute of Homceopathy 
as the standard in 1897. Its original title was the Pharmaco- 
poeia of the American Institute of Homeopathy, but in 1901, 
when the work was revised the title was changed to Homceo- 
pathic Pharmacopeeia of the United States. It is of this work 
that I shall speak,.as it embodies the best thought on homceo- 
pathic pharmacy. 

The Homeopathic Pharmacopeeia of the United States recog- 
nizes but two classes of preparations of drugs, as follows: 

(1) Tinctures, liquids from which are made dilutions. 

(2) Triturations, powders from which are made tablet- 
triturates and tincture-triturations. 

It does not recognize what are known as compound tablets 
or the compounding or mixing of two or more drugs. It is 
thus comparatively simple, as it is confined to the discussion of 
single drugs, but, just as the Spanish language, from its very 
simplicity, demands a greater degree of purity in its expression 
and use, so the simplicity of homceopathic pharmacy requires a 
refinement of technique, such as separate mortars for certain 
drugs, etc., that would not be required where drugs are to be 
mixed or compounded. 

The Homeopathic Pharmacopeeia of the United States includes 
upward of 500 tinctures, over 300 of which are made from fresh 
plants, or parts of plants, including their natural moisture. 
Fresh plants are preferred to dried, in order that the tinctures 
may contain all the soluble ingredients of the drugs, including 
those constituents which, being of a volatile nature, are to a 
large extent lost in drying. With but few exceptions all of 
these tinctures are made of a standard strength of 10 percent. 

Our tinctures from dried plants are also made of a standard 
IO percent. strength, so that our pharmacopceia may be said to 
contain tinctures of an uniform strength of 10 percent. 

It may be of interest to you to compare these tinctures with 
those of the United States Pharmacopeeia. The United States 
Pharmacopeeia includes about 63 tinctures, of which 3 represent 
a strength of 50 percent.; 26 represent a strength of 20 percent; 
25 represent a strength of 10 percent.; 2 represent a strength of 
5 percent.; 7 represent various strengths. 

Thirty-six of these tinctures are included in both the United 
States Pharmacopeia and the Homceopathic Pharmacopeeia of 
the United States. Twenty-seven of themare not included in the 
Homeeopathic Pharmacy of the United States. Eighteen agree 
in standard of strength in both pharmacopeceias and 18 differ in 
standard of strength. ‘ 

The method by which tinctures from fresh plants are made 
of uniform 10 percent. drug strength entirely independent of 
the seasons, whether they be wet or dry, and therefore whether 
the quantity of plant juice be great or small, is worthy of your 
careful consideration. . 

You are aware that the United States Pharmacopeceia, under 
the heading Tinctura Herbarum Recentium, provides for the 
making of fresh plant tinctures, but it gives only a general for- 
mula for their preparation—that the green or recent herbs are 
to be cut into small portions, 500 grammes of which are to be 
digested for two weeks with 1,000 Cc. of alcohol and then run 
through a tincture press and filtered. 

It is obvious that tinctures of fresh plants made in this way 
would vary in drug strength according to the amount of plant 
moisture, and that for this reason it would be impossible to 
secure a standard of.strength for tinctures prepared by this 
method. 

In distinction to this method of the United States Pharmaco- 
poeia, the Homeopathic Pharmacopceia of the United States makes 
these green plant tinctures so that they always represent one 
part of solids or of the crude dried drug to every ten narts of 
fresh plant tincture. This is done by simply regarding the 
plant moisture as so much water in preparing the menstruum. 
A given quantity of fresh plant is weighed and then slowly 
evaporated to dryness and again weighed—the difference or loss 
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in weight equals the plant moisture. The amount of alcoholic 
menstruum used is based upon the weight of the solids found 
in the sample. If the season has been a wet one the quantity 
of moisture in the plant will be in excess, which may be slowly 
reduced to the normal by evaporation. If, on the contrary, a 
dry season has caused less juice to be secreted by the plant, dis- 
tilled water may be added until the quantity of water present 
is raised to the normal. 

If, therefore, a quantity of fresh plant is taken which, if it 
had been evaporated to dryness, would contain 100 grammes of 
solids, and it is reduced to a moist magma when the plant 
moisture contained in this mass plus sufficient alcohol to make 
1,000 Cc. of tincture, must make a tincture of 10 percent. drug 
strength estimated in terms of the 1co grammes of solids which 
it represents. 

For illustration, if the pharmacist takes 500 grains of a fresh 
root, dries it until it no longer loses weight, and finds that it 
then weighs 100 grains, he knows that if he has 100 pounds of 
such fresh root it contains 20 pounds of solid drug, and conse- 
quently that his 100 pounds of fresh root should produce 200 
pints of tincture or mother tincture—a term often used in 
homeeopathy to denote our strongest liquid preparation 

The quantity of menstruum having been determined, the 
tincture is prepared by maceration, which is preferred for the 
treatment of large quantities of gummy or mucilaginous sub- 
stances, or where there is much viscid juice, which would pre- 
vent the alcohol from permeating the mass rapidly, and where 
considerable time is needed for the extraction of the medicinal 
properties of the substance. 

The mass is placed in a macerating jar and covered (if pos- 
sible) by the solvent, carefully covered to prevent evaporation, 
placed in a cool dark place, shaken every day for from two to 
four weeks, then the clear liquid is decanted and the residue is 
pressed out through a clean linen cloth or bag. 

In the ease of mucilaginous or viscid substances both macera- 
tion and percolation are employed, and in the case of dried sub- 
stances that can be reduced to a powder percolation is emploved. 

In all cases the tincture, having been filtered through white 
filter paper or absorbent cotton directly into glass bottles, is to 
be marked with the sign #4 1/10 to indicate that it is the 
strongest liquid preparation from the medicinal substance. 

That the fresh plant tinctures may be easily made of uni- 
form 10 percent. drug strength a working formula is appended 
te each drug in the Homeopathic Pharmacopeia of the United 
States. 

For ilmstration, take belladonna, of which the whole fresh 
plant is used, collected when beginning to flower. 

Experimental drying of a sample of the green herb has 
shown that 6.67 ounces contains 5.67 ounces of water and 1 
ounce sokids or dried drug, hence the Homceopathic Pharmaco- 
peeia of the United States directs that to make the tincture of 
1/10 drug strength we take the belladonna moist magma contain- 
ing solids 100 grammes, and plant moisture 567 Cc., strong al- 
cohol 470 Cc., to make 1,000 Cc. of tincture 

As another illustration, if we take bryonia, the tincture of 
which is made from the fresh root, a sufficient quantity to con- 
tain 100 grains solids should also contain 400 Cc. of plant mois- 
ture and 635 Cc. strong alcoho! is required in order to make 
1,000 Cc. of tincture. 

So much for the tincture making and marking of hcomceop- 
athy—a method by which uniformity in strength is obtained for 
both fresh and dried plant tinctures, and the drug strength 1/10 
is probably the best uniform strength for tinctures. 

This latter fact would seem to have been appreciated by the 
revisers of the United States Pharmacopceia, who endeavored 
to approach that strength for potent drug tinctures and for 
that purpose reduced the strength of tincture of aconite from 35 
to 10 percent. and of tincture of veratrum viride from 40 to 10 
percent. 

In homceopathic pharmacy there are necessarily some excep- 
tions to the 10 percent. drug strength. Phosphorus requires 667 
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parts of alcohol and sulphur requires 5.000 parts of alcohol for 
solution, and there are a few salts and other substances that are 
not soluble in this auantity of menstruum. 

The principle or law expressed by the term Similia similibus 
curantur—like diseases may be cured by like drug diseases or 
effects—requires that medicines shall be administered in doses 
too small to produce their physiological action, otherwise me- 
dicinal aggravations would occur. 

To illustrate: Hahnemann was called to treat two children 
suffering from scarlet fever of the smooth, bright red Syden- 
ham type. He at once said he would test the principle, as these 
cases presented a close similarity to some cases of belladonna 
poisoning. However, he gave the remedy in the usual dose for 
children of their age, and was surprised to find that they grew 
rapidly worse. He correctly judged that he had caused a me- 
dicinal aggravation of their maladies, so suspended all medica- 
tion for twenty-four hours, until the drug effects had passed 
off, when he found them to ke much improved. In the future 
he secured his beneficial effects from the start by giving the 
remedy in doses of a fraction of a drop. 

From such experiences arose the dilution, attenuation, ex- 
pansion or potentiation of remedies. These terms are used in- 
terchangeably, but the Homeeopathic Pharmacopeeia of the 
United States uses only the term dilution. 

In making the dilutions the decimal scale is used, although 
Hahnemann diluted or potentized by taking one part of the 
tincture in 99 parts of the menstruum. . 

Homeopathic physicians in ordinary practice use the 2x, 3x 
to the 6x dilutions in the majority of instances, although what 
are called the high potencies consist in the repetition of this 
process of dilution 30 to 200 times. The pharmacopceia pro- 
vides for the proper making of every dilution. 

The tincture being of Io percent. drug strength is the first 
decimal dilution (1x) of the soluble material in the crude drug. 

The next dilution is necessarily the 2x, made by taking one 
part of the mother tincture, 4% or 10 percent. tincture, and 9 
of menstruum. 

In the case of belladonna, where the tincture contained 567 
Cc. plant moisture, the second decimal dilution is made by 
taking I part tincture, 4 parts distilled water and 5 parts alcohol. 

The third decimal dilution and higher ones are made with 
dispensing alcohol, 83 percent. by weight or 88 percent. by vol- 
ume. : 

In the case of bryonia, the second decimal dilution is made 
in the same way—it contains I part of mother tincture, 4, 4 
parts distilled water and 5 parts of alcohol. 

The third decimal dilution and higher ones are made with 
dispensing alcchol. 

Every fninim of the second decimal dilution contains one one- 
hundredth of a minim of the soluble matter of the crude drug, 
and thethird decimal dilution contains one one-thousandth of the 
soluble matter. 

When it is recalled that the dose of tuberculin usually rec- 
ommended lies in strength between the sixth and seventh deci- 
mal dilutions, it will be realized that we are truly in the realm 
of infinitesimals, 


The Pharmacy of Solids 


lf we pass from the liquid to solid preparations of homceop- 
athy we first consider the triturations. The homceopathic law of 
therapeutics required the small dose for solid as well as liquid 
remedies. Here the genius of Hahnemann was again mani- 
fested in the selection of lactose as the means of making his 
powder dilutions. 

Milk sugar from its crystalline, gritty nature and its faintly 
sweet taste and preservative properties, as well as its freedom 
from therapeutic action, is the ideal substance tc use in reducing 
the particles of medicinal substances. 

Hahnemann recommended that solid insoluble substances 
should be triturated with milk sugar in the proportion of 1 to 99. 

Mortar and pestle are made as clean as possible by steam or 
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by washing with water and rinsing with alcohol and then dry- 
ing with moderate heat, aveiding exposure to dust. 

Separate mortars are to be provided for non-volatile or in- 
soluble substances such as copper, lead and other metals, char- 
coal, lime, sulphur, etc. Hahnemann’s methcd was to divide 
the medicinal substance into three parts; the first 33 grains was 
ground with the medicine for a proper period, then the second 
portion added and triturated, when the last part was added and 
triturated in the same manner. This was the first or I to 100 
triturate. The second or I to 10,000 is made in the same man- 
ner by taking 1 grain of the first and 99 grains milk sugar. Con- 
stantine Hering, of Philadelphia, suggested the decimal system, 
or the use of 1 part of the drug to 9 parts of milk sugar. It is 
obvious that better work can be done with this smaller quantity 
of milk sugar. The method is the same; the length of time for 
each trituration depends upon the nature of the substance and 
the fineness to which it is possible to reduce it. 

Usually at least two hours grinding is required in making 
the Ix triturate, the largest drug particles in which should not ex- 
ceed one one-hundredth of aninch in diameter, This rule relates 
mainly to metals, salts or other hard and practically insoluble 
substances. 

The second decimal, 2x, trituration is made by taking 1 part 
of the 1x and 9 parts of milk sugar and continuing the tritura- 
tion process until the largest drug particles are not more than 
one two-thousandths of an inch in diameter, except in drugs 
which experiment has shown cannot attain this degree of fine- 
ness. 

The 3x and higher triturations are to be made in the same 
manner, the 3x hy taking 1 part of 2x trituration and 9 parts 
of milk sugar, and triturating until the largest drug particles 
are not more than one four-thousandth of an inch in diameter. 

In the fourth and higher triturations the process of grinding 
is to be continued until each 100 grains has received the same 
amount of trituration as was required to reduce the drug parti- 
cles in the 2x of the same medicine to the degree of fineness 
demanded by the tests given for the 2x trituration. 

The triturations are to be.tested microscopically—a one-half 
inch objective will show the large particles, but a one-sixth to 
one-ninth may ‘be required to show the one two-thousandth 
of an inch, 

The powder should not feel gritty when rubbed between 
thumb and finger. 

Drug particles visible to the naked eve should cause a tritu- 
ration tc be regarded as coarse and imperfect. When 3 grains 
of a triturate is shaken in a 2 drachm vial of water until the 
milk sugar is dissolved, the liquid, after standing an hour, should 
not become clear in good transparent light. This would show 
suspension of the finely divided medicinal substance. 

For triturations above the ordinary physical tests for drug 
examination, the pharmacist relies upon the theroughness of his 
methods and means. 

The drug, the neutral material, and the mortar and pestle 
being the same, the finesess of the triturate must depend upon: 

(1) The time occupied in the process of trituration. 

(2) The extent and curvature of the grinding surfaces of 
the pestle to the interior surface of the mortar. 

(3) The weight or pressure of the pestles. 

(4) The speed of pestles or mortar for a given time, or, in 
other words, the distance traveled by the pestles. 

We have thus the initial strongest trituration, the 1x or first 
trituration, equals one-tenth drug strength, corresponding to the 
initial strongest liquid preparation, the tincture or 1x dilution. 

For convenience and where accurate dosage is required the 
triturates are slightly moistened with distilled water or alcohol 
and pressed into moulds, then carefully dried and spread on 
clean surfaces and covered with paper. Care is taken that the 
moulds should be made of material unaffected by the substances 
to be moulded. 

Compound tablets are not recognized in the pharmacopceia or 
the materia medica of homceopathy. They have sprung from 
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individual experiences of physicians, and, while prepared for 
them in large quantities by homceopathic pharmacies, they have 
no official standing as homceopathic remedies. 

One of the refinements of homceopathic pharmacy is a class 
of preparations known as tincture-triturations, 

These are prepared by adding 10 Ce. of tincture to 10 Gm. of 
milk sugar, mixing carefully in a mortar with a pestle and spat- 
ula and covering with pure, white paper until nearly dry, then 
triturating gently until nearly dry and preserving in glass or 
porcelain jars tightly closed in a cool dry place. 

As such preparations contain only the soluble constituents 
of the drug they are marked with a minus sign to denote the 
strength, thus, —ix. This is to distinguish them from tritura- 
tions of the entire drug substance. 

Succeeding triturations are made by taking 1 part of this 
tincture-triturate and adding 9 parts of milk sugar, and mixing 
and triturating as in the case of other triturations, the product 
being marked —2x, —3x, etc. While these preparations are 
comparatively little used they have considerable value. 

“They are more permanent than triturations of vegetable 
drugs that have retained their cellular structure. When care- 
fully prepared and kept they show but slight variation in color 
after two or three years. 

“They are in no sense saturated milk sugar with the tinc- 
ture, and when we recollect that a tincture represents all of the 
soluble material of a drug that possesses therapeutic value, we 
realize that these tincture-triturates should be superior to direct 
triturations of dried plants.” 

Remedies containing active volatile principles should not be 
subjected to this process, as the exposure in drying would prob- 
ably lessen their activity. 

With the methods of dispensing homceopathic remedies you 
are more or less familiar. You have all seen the globules 
sometimes improperly called pellets, because the larger sizes 
equal and exceed in size an ordinary pill. 

These are made of pure cane sugar and are designated ac- 
cording to the diameters of ten globules measured in milli- 
metres. No. 16 = 10 globules = 10 millimetres. 

There are globules made of milk sugar—these are more ab- 
sorbent than the cane sugar globules and will absorb dilutions 
containing a larger proportion of water. These globules are 
medicated by placing them in a vial and adding a sufficient 
quantity of the dilution, letting them stand a sufficient time to 
be saturated, and then pouring off the excess of liquid. 

This means of dispensing does not admit of positive knowl- 
edge of the dose, but there are many cases in which this is not 
absolutely necessary. 

Cones or disks are also used. These are made of cane sugar 
and rendered more absorbent by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of egg albumen, which makes them light and porous. They 
are medicated in a similar manner to the globules. 

These are the main preparations of homceopathic pharmacy. 
Cerates are sometimes employed, but they have no place at 
present in the pharmacopceia. They are sometimes used ex- 
ternally when the same remedy is administered internally. 

The dispensing of the single remedy in small or minute 
dosage makes it necessary that the highest degree of cleanliness 
should obtain in everything that enters -into homceopathic phar- 
macy. Separate mortars are kept for certain drugs that are 
difficult of removal after trituration, and every effort is made 
to have alcohol and milk sugar of the highest standard of 
purity. 

It might be of interest to call attention to a few of the spe- 
cial remedies of homeopathy, but I shall close my remarks by 
calling your attention to the effort now being made to standard- 
ize fresh plant tinctures under the national food and drugs 
act by including the Homeceopathic Pharmacopceia of the United 
States with the United States Pharmacopceia and National For- 
mulary as legal standards, and thus make a complete standard 
for drugs in the law. 

This is a matter in which you have an interest, because these 
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40 
fresh plant tinctures are used by thousands of physicians of all 
schools, and you will find that some physicians will send pre- 
scriptions in which they will specify that the fresh plant tincture 
must be used. The Homeopathic Pharmacopeeia of the United 
States is the only work that has been adopted as a standard in 
the United States for the preparation of these tinctures, and it 
is hoped that Congress will amend the food and drugs act by 
adding it to the existing standards in that law. 
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HOW I MAKE MONEY ON MY 
OWN CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


By CHaArtes Mrinarcik, Jr., Pu. G., 
3rooklyn. 

CONDUCTED a branch circulating library for a company for 
about six months, receiving a 20 percent. commission, before 
I realized that I could buy the books myself, put in new books, 
and make more money, and particularly that I could buy the 
books my readers asked for. My 
own experience confirms Mr. Sy- 
mington’s remarks in the AMERICAN 

Druceist for April. 

My case, which has no doors and 
holds about 175 books, cost me $6. I 
bought seventy-five books, twenty-five 
of which were the latest fiction by fa- 
vorite authors and cost me from $1.08 
to $1.35 a copy, while fifty of the 
books consisted of popular fiction cost- 
ing 37 cents a copy. I got a better 
discount by buying all books at one 
store; 37-cent books are 50 cents regu- 
lar. By having the latest and most 
popular books I found I could always 
keep at least fifty in circulation all the 
time, and have had as many as ninety 
books out at one time. 

With a minimum income of $7 a 
week one can buy new books and get back the original investment 
in a short time. But, aside from the financial returns, the adver- 
tising feature is worth a great deal. It brings a desirable, in- 
telligent class of people to the store. Seventy-five percent. of 
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ADVERTISING A CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
The original folder was printed in brown ink on brown paper. 
Each page measured 7x4%4 inches. 
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library patrons are women. The druggist becomes well ac- 
quainted with the customers by taking down their names and 
addresses. These names make an excellent mailing list. We 
have patrons that get a book a day. That brings them to the 
store often, sometimes from a distance and they purchase vari- 
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New Books Received Every Week 
Any book not here obtained upon request 


“Redeemed” by Mrs. G. S Downs 
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“Reason Why” by Elinor Glyn 
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“Iron Woman” by Marg. Deland 
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ous articles at the same time. 
to eat while reading. 


They are zood buyers of candy 


Rainy days are usually good days for books, therefore slow 
Sundays, because of rain, are fairly busy. We have collected 
as high as $1.20 for a book kept out sixty days. We show no 
favoritism. You pay for every day you have it out, whether 
you forgot you had it or not. 


Following is the way we keep our record, using the ordinary 
school copy book for the purpose: 


Taken Re- : 
Name Address Book out turned Paid 
Miss Smith 65 Pine St. Rosary 5.8 5-15 14c. 


We keep a list alphabetically arranged, and we check the 
books in the case every few weeks, bringing the records of books 
forward. 


A Fifty Dollar Library of Fiction 


Following is a list of books for which I paid about fifty dollars. 
The dealer allowed me special quantity price by buying in one 
lot, which enabled me to get rather more for my fifty dollars 
than if the order had been distributed among different publishers. 
He sends me lists of new books as they come out, and I soon 
learned to judge which books were likely to prove popular even 
before I saw the books, judging merely by the titles and authors, 
and such reviews as I happened to run across. 

Books costing 37c. to 44c——Barrier, Silver Horde, Squaw 
Man, Graustark, Beverly of Graustark, Round Up, Music Master, 
Maids of Paradise, Danger Mark, Firing Line, Warrens of 
Virginia, Sister Carrie, Black Bag, Shepherd of the Hills, Brass 
Bowl, Inner Shrine, Battle, Claim Jumpers, Circular Staircase, 
Chorus Lady, Fortune Hunter, Forsaken Inn, Flying Mercury, 
Tess of the Storm Country, Garden of Allah, Goose Girl, First 
Love, Hearts and Masks, Half a Rogue, Intrusion of Jimmie, 
Jewel Weed, Judith, Lion and Mouse, Reckoning, Virginian, 
When a Man Marries, Paid in Full, Coast of Chance, Daughter 
of Anderson Crow, By Inheritance. 

Books costing $1 to $1.35.—Broad Highway, Common Law. 
Carpet from Bagdad, Rosary, Mistress of Shenstone, Following 
the Star, Conflict, Grain of Dust, Native Born, Road to Provi- 
dence, When Tragedy Grins, From Valley of Missing, Forbid- 
den Way, Prodigal Judge, Fran, He Comes Up Smiling, Iron 
Woman, Her Weight in Gold, John Rawn, Riders of Purple 
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Sage, Bought and Paid For, Winning of Barbara Worth, Reason 
Why, Garden of Fate, Lonesome Trail. 

In the back of each book I pasted a label, which is shown on 
this page. I advertised the library by means of a neat four- 
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page folder, which is also reproduced. These folders were en- 
closed in every advertising letter sent out and with every pack- 
age of goods wrapped up. 

And it paid. 





The Kelp Beds of the Pacific 


So much interest has been aroused by the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Agriculture that an almost inexhaust- 
ible source of potassium salts has been discovered in the kelp beds 
of the Pacific that a brief description of these and the plant 
growths found there may be of interest. 

While the investigators of the department found that the kelp 
beds of the Pacific coast are divided into groves, just as are 
trees, yet these groves are often of vast extent, and there is a 
belt of kelp growth reaching from the Aleutian Islands to Cape 
Horn. In these marine forests, for that is what they are, are 
found some of the tallest growths in nature, dwarfing in this 
respect even the tallest redwoods of California. In these forests, 
subsisting upon its products, may also be found the greatest vari- 
ety and quantity of animal life in the world; indeed, these newly 
discovered under-sea forests may prove a greater source of 
wealth than land forests of equal area. 

There are about 15,000 varieties of seaweeds, but this branch 
of the vegetable kingdom has been little studied on account of 
its practical inaccessibility. Divers can descend into the forests 
of the sea, but their stay is mecessarily brief, and what is known 
of seaweeds has been learned from the study of those in shallow 
waters or those washed up by storms from the bed of the ocean. 
The kelp forests of the waters around Santa Catalina Island are 
visited by hundreds of tourists from Los Angeles and other 
nearby points, where boats may be hired which have glass plates 
set into their bottom, through which one can easily observe the 
vast variety of animal and vegetable life of this marine garden. 

Some of the seaweeds found there measure 1,500 feet in 
length; some are like tiny hairs, the red varieties being the most 
beautiful, while the brown yield the greatest amount of mineral 
salts. A variety of the red seaweed is a staple article of diet in 
Japan, and a similar variety has long been gathered for food 
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along the Irish coast and the coast of New England, and it is 
known that many other varieties contain considerable available 
nutriment both for men and animals. 

The most important varieties of the kelps are the laminarias, 
macrocystis, nereocystis, and the fucus. The laminarias occur 
as flat leathery strips, varying in size from half an inch to nearly 
two inches in width, each edge of the plant being fringed with 
numberless leaflike fronds, mingled with the characteristic air 
vessels which serve to keep most seaweeds in an upright condi- 
tion. The exact method of formation of these air vessels has 
not yet been discovered. In some plants they reach great size; 
thus in the “giant seaweed” (nereocystis), a Pacific growth, the 
air vessels are often as large in diameter as a child’s head, often 
with a tubular prolongation two or three feet long. Seaweeds 
from the Alaskan coast have been found with air vessels six to 
eight feet long, barrel shaped and with a tough leathery integu- 
ment. Fronds of these seaweeds 300 feet or more in length are 
often found, the air vessel floating near the surface of the water 
and supporting the plant in an upright position on its slender 
parent stem. A single plant has often been noted that, with its 
fronds and filaments, will cover hundreds of square yards, while 
growths of 50 to 200 feet in length are common. 

The brown seaweeds (macrocystis and fucus) are the ones 
considered most suitable for the manufacture of potassium salts. 
Certain varieties have long been the principal source of iodine; 
from others can be prepared dextrin, algin, mannite and cellu- 
iose, while experiments have shown that paper of good quality 
can be made from the residue after extracting the mineral salts. 

The peculiar property of kelp, the generic name given to these 
seaweeds, that makes them so valuable, is their selective absorp- 
tion of various elements from sea water, such as iodine, bromine, 
and, most important, potassium. So rich in potassium salts are 
the kelps of the Pacific coast that it has been estimated that ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 worth of potassium chloride could be 
extracted from an area of 100 square miles of ocean growth, 
and it is also stated that the by-products, such as iodine and bro- 
mine, could be made to pay the expense of extraction. 

The greatest known deposits of potassium salts occur in Ger- 
many in the bed of what was once a prehistoric sea, no doubt at 
one time as thickly inhabited with kelp and other seaweeds as is 
the Pacific coast now, and efforts have recently been made to 
locate similar potassium deposits in what is known as the Carson 
Sink, in Nevada. This, too, was once covered by a vast salt 
lake exceeding Lake Superior in size, and enormous quantities 
of saline deposits have been found in this region. Borings are 
now being made at different Igcalities to ascertain the composi- 
tion of the deeper strata, in the hopes that workable potassium 
mineral deposits may be found, and indeed, according to news- 


- paper reports, some deposits have been discovered. 





Advice to Clerks 


R. O. Grover, in the Proceedings of the South Dakota Phar- 
maceutical Association, advises clerks as follows: 

“Be a real salesman, meet people in a friendly and courteous 
manner, know your goods, their quality and usefulness and give 
facts in an interesting, courteous manner and reserve enough 
strong points for the closing of the sale. 

“Clerks must remember that they are not employed as orna- 
ments or companions nor to view the scenery through the front 
door, but as a part of a real, live, loyal force or machine that 
is to bring honor and profit to their employer and themselves. 

“If your employer does not pay you what you are worth, some 
one else will. When a clerk gets an idea that he won’t work 
overtime or he won’t do this or that because he thinks that the 
boss is not paying him what he is worth, there is where he makes 
a mistake. Do a little more than you are asked to do, and do it 
willingly. The boss will see it and you won’t have to tell him 
about it, either.” 


Index page 235. 
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The London Drug Market.—Il. 


How Drugs Are Sold in the Principal Wholesale Market of the World—Historical Review— 
Leading Drug Brokers—America’s Importance as a Buyer 








(From Our London Correspondent.) 


ind our last issue'we told on page 135 of the methods which 
have built up the London drug market to be the most impor- 
tant in the world. We printed illustrations of Crutched 
Friars Warehouse, where the drugs are collected on arrival in 
the port and whence samples are taken. The showrooms of 
the drug brokers were also illustrated and the sorting of 
rhubarb shown. In the current instalment the auction sales 
themselves are described and the names given of some of the 
prominent brokers who have important American connections. 
A later instalment will deal with a description of the drugs 
themselves as they reach London from every section of the 











HERBERT HYMANS 
(of H. Hymans & Co.), who 
handles much American busi- 
ness on the London drug mar 
ket. 


SAMUEL H. LAMBERT 


Lambert & Son), 
t largely for Amerti- 
can account at the London 


SELLING THE DRUGS 


MERICANS who know their London will :emember the 
A celebrated spot, which may be called the heart of the city, 
aid which is said to be the busiest crossing in the world. It is 
the open space with the Bank of England on one side, the Man- 
sion House (headquarters of the Lord Mayor of London) on 
the other, and the Royal Exchange in the centre. At that point 
all the traffic from Threadneedle street, Cornhill, King and 
William street, Lombard street, Cheapside, Princes street and 
Queen Victoria street converges, and crossing at mid-day (be- 
tore the advent of the underground passage) was an act of 
dexterity, not unaccompanied by tremu:. By the side of the 
Royal Exchange passing along Cornhill one comes to a quaint, 
narrow passage, named “Change Alley,” which leads from Corn- 
hill to Lombard street. 

As far back as 1670 there was a famous rendezvous for city 
traders in Change Alley (then called Exchange Alley), known 
as Garraway’s Coffee House. It was a celebrated place for 
“sales, sandwiches, sherry, pale ale and punch,” and, according 
to some ancient records, “Thomas Garraway, in Exchange Alley, 
tobacconist and coffee-man, was the first who sold and retailed 
tea, recommending it for the cure of all disorders.” Thomas 
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take place every alternate Thursday, and the photograph repro- 
duced cn the next page (for which we are indebted to the cour- 
tesy of The Chemist and Druggist), gives an accurate idea of an 
auction in progress. It was the holiday season when this pho- 
tograph was taken, so the attendance was rather sparse; but it 
is more interesting to AMERICAN Druccist readers from the 
fact that the row of buyers nearest the camera are mostly buy- 
ers for American clients. These are back views of some of the 
men whose portraits appear on this and following pages, among 
them C. F. Gerhardt and his son Gerald, Samuel H. Lambert, 
Henry Wheeler and his son Arthur, and Herbert Hymans. 

The auctions begin at 10.30 a. m., and they are usually fin- 
ished nowadays by 1 p. m. The goods are disposed of with 
considerable expedition, each lot being either knocked down tv 
the highest bidder or “bought in,” the buying-in price being 
usually a shilling or two, or a penny or two, as the case may 
be, higher than the broker would accept. Sometimes an article 
is sold “subject,” that is to say, the brokers accept the offer 
subject to the approval of their principals. These auctions, and 
the bidding and selling, are governed by well recognized cus- 
toms. The conditions for the public sale of drugs and other 
produce were amended in 1906, one of the principal amend- 





Garraway, according to the same historian, “hath tea to se’l 
from sixteen to fifty shillings the pound.” But it is as a sales- 
room that Garraway’s Coffee House chiefly interests us, for it 
was one of the principal auction rooms in the city until it was 
finally closed in 1866. The original building was destroyed in 


the fire of 1748, which consumed it and nearly a hundred othe: 
Garraway'’s was rebuilt after ths 


houses in Cornhill as well. 





ies 
ments being as follows: 


The highest bidder is to be the purchaser; if any dispute arise, the lot 
to be put up again, or in case of need, the dispute to be decided by a 
show of hands unless left to the decision of the selling broker. The 
vendor reserves the right to bid by himself or his agent, or to alter, vary, 
or withdraw any lot, or lots, before or during the sale. 


The drug auctions are a quiet and genteel contrast in con- 








Cc. F. GERHARDT, 
A preminent London drug 
broker. 





fire, and the old print reproduced on page 46 shows how it looked 
when the produce brokers, druggists and drug importers of the 
eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth century used to fre- 
quent it. For it was in Garraway’s that the drug auctions were 
held until it was closed, and there are still a few frequenters 
of Mincing Lane who remember the sales there in the old days. 

When Garraway’s was no more the drug buyers migrated io 
the Corn Exchange Tavern in Mark Lane. The room was on 
the top floor, and although probably better than Garraway’s 
with its “small rostrum for the seller and a few common'y 
grained settles for the buyers,” it was by no means an ideal 
auctioning room. The accommodation was too restricted, s¢ 
in 1898 the brokers and buyers moved to No. 10, Commercial 
Sales Rooms, in Mincing Lane. In that room the auctions are 
still held. It is a fine, large, well-lighted room, capable of seat- 
ing without discomfort about 200 persons. The sales of the 
crude drugs meutioned in previous pages, and many others 
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J. H. Z. STALLMAN, 
Who represents important Amer- 
ican buyers at the London 
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duct to other public sales of commodities, such as tea, held in 
some of the adjoining rooms. In the tea room the buyers seem 
to be the most successful who can shout the loudest, but quiet- 
ness is the predominant note in No. 10. As a matter of fact, a 
considerable portion of the goods offered are not sold publicly, 
and in some cases little attempt is made to sell. They are dis- 
posed of privately after the brokers have left the rostrum. Suca 
things as cardamoms, sarsaparilla and Tinnevelly senna, how- 
ever, always sell well, the bulk being bought for export houses. 

The various brokers usually specialize in specific drugs, such 
as cardamoms, senna, rhubarb, but some deal in drug trade me:- 
chandise gathered from all parts of the world. 


The ‘‘Bark’’ Sales 


This is the popular designation among brokers and buyers 
for the periodical auctions of cinchona barks. When one speaks 
of a “bark” in Mincing Lane the Peruvian variety is usually 
meant, and at one time these were very important auctions. 
Nowadays, however, the production of cinchona for quinine is 
largely in Dutch hands, and the largest supplies are sent direct 
from Java to Amsterdam and auctioned there. Java-growr 
cimchona now  prac- 
tically rules the mar- 
ket. The  principa! 
varieties grown are 
the Ledgeriana, Suc- 
cirubra and Hybrid, 
these having replaced 
to a great extent the 
South American 
kinds—Bolivian, Cal- 
isaya, and Cartagena. 
Parcels come on the 
London market occa- 
sionally from Ceylon 
and from Madras, 
The East Indian va- 
riety is mostly Cin- 
chona officinalis, and 
the Ceylon kind in- 
cludes the Succirubra 
plant. 

The prices ruling 
at the Amsterdam 
auctions _ practically 
govern the quinine 
markets of the 
world. During 1912 
ten auctions are an- 
nounced for Amster- 
dam, viz.: January 
18, February 22, 
March 28, May 2, June 13, July 18, August 22, October 3, No- 
vember 7 and December 12. 

The London auctions are twelve in number, one every monti, 
but the quantities offered are infinitesimal compared with those 
at Amsterdam. The prices are based on the quinine content, 
the largest buyers doing their own analyses from sample barks 
supplied. The Java-grown bark is by far the richest in qui- 
nine, and the cultivation has been carefully fostered by the 
Dutch Government, which accounts in a great measure for the 
displacement of London by Amsterdam. In 1901 F. L. Seely, 
of the Paris Medicine Company, of St. Louis, visited and in- 
vestigated the cultivation of cinchona and the production of qui- 
nine in Java and India, and some of his notes and memoranda 
were published in the AMERICAN Druccist at the time. Cin- 
chona is still an important drug among English drug buyers, 
however, for Howards & Sons, Ltd., of Stratford, London, are 
makers of a world-known brand of quinine and cinchona de- 
rivatives of the highest reputation. That firm is always repre- 
sented at the auctions and buys in large quantities. The Amer- 








(By courtesy of The Chemist and Druggist.) 





AUCTIONING DRUGS AT THE COMMERCIAL SALES ROOM, LONDON. 
Bids are made entirely from the catalogue and the goods are knocked down to the highest 
bidder or may be bought in by the broker offering them at a price fixed before the sale. cwt. bales: golden 
The auction begins at 10.30 a. m. every other Thursday and is usually finished by 1 o’clock. 
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ican ‘factories are also represented regularly, and the four well- 
known German factories—Brunswick, Mannheim, Frankfort and 
Stuttgart—as well as the two Dutch factories at Amsterdam and 
at Maarssen. a 

Some idea of the relative importance of London and Am- 
sterdam in the cinchona market will be gained from the fact 
that at the auction at Amsterdam, held on February 22, 10,602 
packages, weighing 923,199 kilos, were offered, the quinine con- 
tent being 56,389 kilos. Of that quantity, 8,391 packages were 
sold, 11,430 kilos being bought for English and American fac- 


tories. The German factories purchased between them 13,389 
¢ 


kilos, while the Dutch works acquired 8,958 kilos. Compared 
with the 569 packages offered at the corresponding February 
sale in London, it will be seen that Amsterdam is well ahead. 

Cinchona bark is usually imported into this market in serons 
of from 125 pounds to 150 pounds each. 


American Drugs and Importers 

In his lecture to the members of the New York College of 
Pharmacy, Albert Plaut rightly said that New York is an im- 
portant factor in the commerce in drugs. The market value of 
a specific drug ia 
London or on the 
Continent of Europe 
very often depends on 
whether “America is 
buying” or not. In 
London there are sev- 
eral well-established 
firms a_ considerable 
portion of whose 
business consists in 
selling American 
drugs on this market 
for British and Cor- 
tinental consumption 
and in buying crude 
drugs, etc, on the 
London market for 
American clients. 

The drugs usually 
imported from Amer- 
ica (or via New 
York) include: 

Angostura bark tn 
I cwt. bales: dami- 
ana leaves in 1% to 
1% cwt. bales; ele- 
campane root in I 


- seal in % to 1% 

ewt. bags; grindelia 
robusta in 75 lb. bags; mandrake root in 84 lb. bags; sanguinaria 
in I cwt. bales; sassafras bark in 75 lb. bags; serpentaria in I to 
144 cwt. bales; wahoo root bark in 75 lb. bags; witch hazel bark 
in 75 to 200 Ib. bags; and witch hazel leaves in 2 to 3 ewt. bales. 

There are also a number of essential oils, such as cedar- 
wood, pennyroyal and sassafras, each imported in cases con- 
taining two 45 lb. tins; spearmint, “H. G. H.,” in cases of twelve 
11%4 lb. bottles and “bulk” in cases of three 20 Ib. tins, and win- 
tergreen, in cases of five 5 lb. bottles or in cases of six 10 Ib. 
tins. 

Cascara sagrada is worth of especial mention, because of 
its universal popularity. The great bulk of the bark now comes 
from Oregon, and it is usually shipped from San Francisco via 
Cape Horn by sailing vessel to London or Liverpool, because 
of a tradition that the heat to which the bark is subjected u 
crossing the Equator twice ‘‘ripens” the cascara and increases 
its therapeutic value. Probably cheapness of freight may also 
have something to do with this mode of transit. Occasional 
parcels come from New York, the recognized market centre for 
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the bark. 
to 2 cwt. 

Senega is another important drug, supplies of which are 
mostly shipped via New York, and most of our supplies of 
jalap come from your port to Europe, although some is shipped 
direct from Vera Cruz and Tampico. 

The Cartagena variety of ipecacuanha is also placed on this 
market mainly by way of New York, which is regarded as the 


It is shipped to this market in bags of from I cwt. 























a Coffee House, Change Alley, London. 


centre for that particular kind. The other varieties are dealt 
with elsewhere. 

It occurred to me that AMERICAN Drucoist readers would 
be interested in the men who are mainly engaged in American 
business. It is with pleasure, therefore, that I am able to pre- 
sent photographic reproductions of the appearance in the flesh 
of some of the heads of the principal London brokers who buy 
and sell “for America.” The firms include: Samuel Lambert & 
Son, 14 Mincing Lane, E. C.; Henry Wheeler & Son, 9 Great 
Tower street, E. C.; C. F. Gerhardt & Co., 5 Fenchurch street, 
E. C.; Herbert Hymans & Co., 13 and 14 Trinity Square, E. C.; 
J. H. Z. Stallman, 29 Mincing Lane, E. C.; Clarke & Smith, 
40 Eastcheap, E. C.; A. Faber & Co., 60 Mark Lane, E. C.; 
Freudentheil & Co., 21 Mincing Lane, E. C. 

(To be continued.) 





Picric Acid for Preventing Vaccination Infections.—It is 
recommended by Schamberg and Kolmer (London Lancet, torr, 
181) that a saturated solution of picric be used for preventing 
infection of recent vaccination incisions and also for hardening 
the pustules in later stages both to prevent rupture and to de- 
stroy any pathogenic bacteria on the surrounding skin. The 
Picric acid solution acts as a powerful antiseptic and germicide, 
being four times as strong as carbolic acid, and has the further 
advantage of lessening the inflammation following vaccination 
and preventing secondary infection, hardening the skin and de- 
ctroying the usual germ life abounding on it. The application 
does not affect the vaccine reaction. 
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Plenty of Opportunities in the Drug Business 


M. R. Beck, in his address as president of the Iowa Phar- 
maceutical Association, at the I91I meeting, said: “Pharmacy, 
in all civilized countries, is overcrowded. The days of heavy 
prescribing and purchasing of drugs are over. Still I am op- 
timistic, and believe there are yet plenty of opportunities in the 
drug business. It must be remembered that the humbler classes 





HENRY WHEELER (SEATED) AND HIS SON, 
ARTHUR WHEELER, 


Prominent brokers on the London Drug Market. 


of today lead a more elaborate life than thirty or fifty years 
ago. The workman and his family, where fairly prosperous, 
resort to ntedical advice much more readily than formerly. They 
use articles of the toilet and hygienic appliances, rubber goods, 
glassware, atomizers and many of the simpler mediciries made 
in a more elaborate and elegant form than in former years. 
The prosperous classes are much more numerous in our own 
land. Many pharmacists enjoy a patronage from them and the 
question of price is rarely raised. The suburban and country 
pharmacists have many side lines which are quite lucra- 
tive. Conspicuous among these are soda water, confectionery, 
books, news and periodicals, fancy china and cut glass, paints, 
flower and garden seeds, wall paper, etc. Druggists must not 
forget that they are merchants as well as professional men, and 
must apply the gospel of common sense to all branches of their 
business.” 


The Keeping of Sweet Spirits of Nitre 


In a previous issue of the AMericAN Druccist we published 
a paper by Linwood A. Brown, of Lexington, Ky., on The 
Keeping of Sweet Spirit of Nitre and a Suggestion for a 
Change in the Formula. Through an oversight we failed to 
mention that this paper had been read by Mr. Brown at the 
Boston meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association, to 
which organization due credit should be given. 
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The Autobiography of a Druggist 


BY JAMES. A SYMINGTON, Ph.G. 
(Continued from page 147.) 


(Continued from page 192.) 
T last the time arrived when I could afford to take things 
a little easier. That does not mean to say that I was less 
active in my store, nor does it imply that I relaxed in my cam- 
paign for increased business and for utmost efficiency. But I 
did relegate more of the detail work to my assistants and began 
to look at the store and its details from a better, because slightly 
more distant, perspective, and I did now allow myself a day or 
an evening off to become somewhat acquainted with my family. 
Of course my first assistant, my wife, continued ever to be my 
best adviser, and scarcely any change or improvement in the 
store was ever made without discussing all the pros and cons 
with my “helpmate.” 

One evening while enjoying one of these consultations in the 
bosom of my family, I pulled ovt of my pocket some mail which 
the letter carrier had handed me just as I was leaving the store, 
and which I had not opened yet. Among the letters received 
was an invitation to attend the approaching annual meeting of 
the state pharmaceutical associetion and to become a member 
thereof. I was about to discard it when the name of the place 
of meeting, one of the popular summer resorts, caught my wife’s 
eye. She wanted to know what it was all about, and of course 
explanations followed. I must admit that I was rather hazy as 
to the why and wherefore of a state pharmaceutical association. 
Of course I knew there was such a thing. In a vague sort of 
a way I knew that it stood for the interests of the pharmacists 
as a whole. But as clerk I was never approached on that sub- 
ject, and as proprietor I had not heretofore had time to think of 
anything but the upbuilding of the store. 

We had never had a real wedding trip, having, as the reader 
may recall, devoted the honeymoon to the making up of the 
stock. Vacations had been out of the question, so my better three- 
quarters proposed that we take in the meeting and see at close 
range what the state association looked like. We came, we 
saw and were conquered. It was a revelation to us to find out 
that the druggists present were just human beings, like our- 
selves. I do not know what we expected to find them like, but 
we were certainly pleasantly surprised. The names of some of 
those present I had heard mentioned by traveling men and 
others and were familiar through the journals, but to meet them 
face to face and find them hail fellows weil met was one of the 
great pleasures of the trip. There was such a wholesome good 
fellowship, such an abandon, such an interest in the cause of 
pharmacy as I had never dreamt of—and then came the business 
meeting. I heard the reading of the report of the legislative 
committee, and when I learned how some indefatigable workers 
had given up their business, their time, their comfort and no 
doubt a good bit of their money to travel time and again to the 
capital for the purpose of safeguarding my interests, along with 
that of thousands of other pharmacists in the matter of phar- 
maceutical legislation, I certainly felt cheap. To think that all 
that had been done for me, for my benefit, and not only had I 
failed to contribute to the cause, but I had not even given their 
efforts my moral support. Needless to say I filed an application 
for membership immediately, and rather felt some surprise when 
it was not turned down, as I though it might be because of my 
previous inertia. 

I attended every business meeting of that convention. To 
say that I was more than amply repaid for the outlay of the 
trip, etc., would be but putting it mildly. I took home with me 
more good business ideas, and a clearer view of my profession 
than I had ever had before, and formed friendships which, I 
hope, will last to my grave. My wife, too, was most enthusi- 


astic. The life of a druggist’s wife is, at best, not one of the 
easiest. The hours of the druggist are long. He knows neither 
Sundays nor holidays, and rarely takes time enough for his 
meals or to get acquainted with his family. And all the while 
the patient wife sits at home, Going the best she can to make 
both ends meet and consoles herself with the eternal hope “that 
some day things will be different.’”’ No sociai life is hers. When 
other families visit each other and change the monotony of life 
once in a while, the druggist’s wife remains a social recluse. 
Her husband cannot got out visiting with her, he cannot be at 
home to entertain guests, hence no visits—no guests. But here, 
at the state meeting, she found other druggists’ wives, and with 
the ready free masonry of those equally afflicted, she was made 
welcome, was one of them, and had a rattling good time, and 
let it be known that I did not turn down any of the entertain- 
ments that came my way either. I enjoyed mixing with “the 
boys” just as much as she enjoyed mixing with “the girls,” and 
ever since attendance on the annual state meeting has come to 
be both a duty and a pleasure to both my wife and myself. I 
may add that after my first pharmaceutical meeting I took a 
moderately active interest in matters pharmaceutical. I did not 
abandon my business to seek for office and kill myself and neg- 
lect business working for others, but I have always, in my hum- 
ble way, contributed both financially and by actual work to the 
support of the organization. 1 joined the A. Ph. A. and its 
local branch, I became a member of the'N. A. R. D., and here 
and there, by an occasional paper, have, I hope, helped some 
druggist to make his life pleasanter and his business a little more 
profitable, as I know I have been helped by listening to the pa- 
pers and to discussions at the meetings and by reading the con- 
tributions to meetings in other states which I could not attend. 
T do not wish to throw stones at anybody. I have lived in a 
glass house too long myself. But I will say that I consider it 
the duty of every pharmacist worthy of the name to give his 
moral and financial support at least to his state association and 
to the A. Ph. A. if nothing more, and I will also say that, in my 
opinion, no money could be better spent, nor could a more en- 
joyable vacation be had anywhere than at the annual gatherings 
of our brethren in pharmacy. 
(To be continued.) 


Advice to Employers 

In an address to the South Dakota Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion R. O. Grover gives the following advice to employers: 

“If you expect your help to have correct habits, manners, 
courtesy, neatness and honesty, you should have these qualities; 
if you look for orderliness, promptness, accuracy and system in 
the work, set the example. 

“Be enthusiastic; if you don’t have enthusiasm yourself you 
cannot expect your employees to have it. Have a plan, be en- 
thusiastic over the undertaking and instill this same feeling, if 
possible, in your employees. 

“A compliment or word of praise for work well done, such 
as a neat show window or show case or a good sale made does 
not come amiss. 

“If a mistake is made, you should be able to make your clerk 
feel that you do not approve of his action and at the same time 
make him feel that you have confidence in his ability to over- 
come any little shortcomings. You must be able to caution him 
to be careful and at the same time retain his confidence and 
good will, that when you point out a fault it is meant in a 
friendly and helpful way.” 
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PHARMACY IN THE BRITISH ARMY 
(From Our London Correspondent.) 
ROM the point of view of the pharmacist, 
at least, the practice of pharmacy ii 
vogue at present in connection with the Brit- 
ish Army leaves much to be desired. It may 
be that the defenders of our Empire—the 
soldiers who form our land defence at home 
and abroad—are adequately served so far as 
the dispensing of their medical comforts anu 
surgical necessities are concerned, but that is 
a matter concerning which there is consider- 
able divergence of opinion. This was 
brought to a crux at the time of the Boer 
War, wh the exigencies of that protracted campaign com- 
pelled the authorities to ask for volunteer compounders to go 
to the front, and many qualified chemists responded to the ap- 
peal and saved the situation. 





en 


In South Africa the medical arrangements generally broke 
down, and so loud were the complaints that the Government 
of the day was compelled to “do something.” The net result 
of this “doing something” was the appointment of a committee 


(consisting of the War Minister and several army medical offi- 
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cers and other medical men) to investigate the whole army med- 
ical system. This committee, after protracted deliberations, 

HERBERT HOSPITAL, 
<laborated a scheme for placing army medical officers on a bet- 


ter foot but it left the pharmacist and the pharmaceutical 
arrangements severely alone. 

Everything connected with the purchase, distribution and dis- 
pensing (they call it “compounding” in the army) of drugs and 
medicines is controlled through the War Office by a department 
known as the Royal Army Medical Corps. This same depart- 
ment is responsible for the supply of medical officers, and the 
doctor is supreme. So far as the War Office is concerned, there 
is no such thiag in existence as a pharmacist, and Those in Au- 
thority have hitherto resisted all attempts to win recognition for 
the man with a pharmaceutical training as an essential to the 
needs of the army. 


ing, 


The Regulation Routine 


Dispensers (or compounders) must enter as private soldiers 


in the Royal Army Medical Corps. It is not necessary to have 


any previous qualification, and the recruit takes his orderly, 
nursing and compounding work in the regular course, just a: 
he takes his drill. He is supposed to obtain all the knowledge 
of Urugs, medicines and hospital routine that is essential dur- 


ing his term of service. In the ranks of the R. A. M. C. a man 
serves first as ambulance and hospital orderly, and a stretcher- 
bearer, and he is well trained in first aid and nursing work. 
Wher. he attains the rank of corporal and aspires higher he is 
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required to pass an examination as compounder. The candidate 
for such a position must first study up the theory, then he re- 
ceives practical instruction for six months from the medical 
officer and compounder at his station. When ready he is required 
tO pass an examination in the following subjects: 


1. Latin names, words, and simple directions in general use 
in pharmacy; the several symbols, their meaning, use, and the 
relative proportion the measures they represent bear to one an- 
other, either by weight or capacity. 

2. The various drugs of the British Pharmacopceia, an ac- 
curate account, in technical terms, of their appearance, taste, and 
odor; their dose and incompatibility. 

3. The official preparations of these drugs: their composition, 
appearance, dose, and the proportional quantities of the in- 
gredients of the more important ones. 

Poisons: Their names, characters, dangerous doses, and 
the antidotes or other remedial measures to be adopted in cases 
of poisoning. 

5. Prescriptions: Reading, measuring, weighing, compound- 
ing, labelling in a neat and distinct hand, and the mode of ad- 
ministering the remedies ordered. 

6. Surgical instruments, field medical equipment, and other 
technical appliances used in military hospitals: Their care, etc. 

7. Returns: The preparation of all returns, requisitions, and 
other documents required for the receipt, expenditure, and sup- 
piy of surgical instruments, medical stores, medicines, etc. 

8. “Elementary Chemistry” (within the limits of “Chemistry 
for All,” by Harrison and Bailey). 


This examination is conducted, 
va voce, an examining 


written and partly 
medical 


partly 


by board, consisting of three 





ENGLAND. 


WOOLWICH, 


' 
officers, the results being submitted to the Director General of 
the Army Medical Department for final ratification. 

If the candidate pleases his examiners (and the Director- 
General approves) he becomes a compounder with the rank o* 
corporal-major or sergeant. His duties, as set out in the stani- 
ing orders, make him responsible for the care of the surgery 
and its contents, and for all medical stores, surgical instru- 
ments, and other appliances entrusted to his custody. He musi 
also see to the methodical arrangement of all drugs and their 
economical use, the regularity and punctuality of all details in 
the issue of medicines and the keeping of poisons under lock 
and key. He himself must dispense all prescriptions and at- 
tend to the labelling; dispensing liniments, etc., in fluted bottles. 
He is also required to copy all prescriptions into the regulation 
army book, and to keep and prepare all returns and forms re- 
quired for the receipt, expenditure and supply of medical stores. 
medicines, surgical instruments and appliances. 


The Emolument 


The compounder is, of course, under the immediate super- 
vision of the medical officers, and qualified pharmacists stand 
good chance of quick promotion if they join the R. A. M. C., 
learn the routine and drill, and pass an examination in prepar- 
ing returns, keeping stores, etc. Otherwise they are treated as 
ordinary private soldiers in every respect. The pay is at the 
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usual rate for soldiers and non-commissioned officers, and it is 
not possible for a compounder to become a commissioned officer 
under the present regulations. The rates of payment in the 
Royal Army Medical Corps for non-commissioned officers and 
privates are as follows: 

Sergeant-Major, 5/6 per day. 

Staff-Sergeant (1st class), 4/6 ditto. 

Staff-Sergeant (2d class), 4/3 ditto. 

Sergeant, 2/8 ditto and 1/- Corps pay. 

Corporal, 2/1 ditto and 8d Corps pay. 

Private, 1/2 ditto and 4d to 8d Corps pay. 

That represents the remuneration of a pharmacist in the 
army, and the status is indicated by the rank. The pay is not 
éxorbitant, as will be seen, and the social status is not reckoned 
high as things go, but what pharmacists object to mainly is the 
fact that a regular pharmaceutical training is not considered 
mecessary. 

During the Boer War emergency things were slightly better. 
The R. A. M. C. asked for volunteer compounders between 
twenty-one and thirty-five years of age with the minor cer- 
tificate of the Pharmaceutical Scciciy or three years’ practical 
experience in dispensing as a qualification. They had likewise 
to be of good character and had ‘to enlist for the term of the 
war. They were paid 3s. 6d. per day minimum, with free ra- 
tions, kit, and passage to and from South Africa. They were 
also offered a gratuity of two months’ pay at the end of the 
campaign, and in addition any general gratuity that went to the 
Corps. A great number of chemists and chemists’ assistants 
joined (many from patriotic motives solely), but the exper!- 
ences of some of them published afterward were not pleasant 
reading. Many complaints were made regarding their status as 
private soldiers, and the degrading duties they were called upon 
to perform. But nothing came of it, and army pharmac’sts are 
still in status quo ante. 


The Question of Status 


Sporadic attempts are made to bring the War Office authori- 
tics to a full sense of the need for employing only qualified 
pharmac‘sts with officers’ rank as in the armies of the other 
great Powers. Six years ago a gallant attack was made by 
Surgeon General G. J. H. Evatt, C. B., M. D. The general is a 
retired army surgeon, who is largely responsible for the reor- 
ganization of the R. A. M. C., and he organized the volunteer 
branch of that corps in 1883. In 1906 he gave a racy address t) 
pharmacists at Bloomsbury square. He recognized in his ad- 
dress the absolute need for the employment of pharmacists as 
such in order to get efficient service in the army, and that thev 
should be drafted in as commissioned officers and not as private 
soldiers. His advice to young pharmacists was to make them- 
selves familiar with the army’s pharmaceutical requirements; 
to paiticipate in the work of the R. A. M. C. Reserve; to com- 
bine and prove to the War Office that their combination is better 
than existing arrangements and to use all the powers of phar- 
macy organization to bring about the necessary reform. 

The advice of the surgeon general was acted upon by many 
pharmacists, who proved their zeal, willingness and ability by 
joining the Territorial Army—the new equivalent of the old 
Volunteer Corps. When the new scheme of territorial defense 
by volunteers was first instituted, some five or six years ago, by 
the present War Minister, pharmacists were invited to join the 
Territorial Ambulance Corps in order to make the force as effi- 
cient as possible. Various chemists’ associations (especially 
those with volunteers among their members) thought it a favor- 
able opportunity to urge upon the authorities the claims of 
pharmacists to commissioned rank with a view to their ultimate 
recognition as commissioned officers in the regular army. Reso- 
lutions were passed, the Pharmaceutical Council itself was 
moved, and representations were once again placed before the 
War Office from various quarters. But all to no effect. It 
looked at one time as if the pharmacist (or a limited numbe- 
of him) might be ranked as regular volunteer (territorial) offi- 
cers, but the hope was eventually blasted, and even volunteer 
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pharmacists must be ranked as non-coms—the fiigher grades are 
not for them. 
The Method of Medical Supply 


All the drugs, chemicals, galenicals, medicinal preparations, 
surgical instruments, druggists’ sundries (and other appliances 
classed under the head of “Medical Requisites’”) required for 
the British army at home and abroad, are supplied by yearly 
contract. The contracts are in the hands of one or two large 
firms of manufacturing chemists, wholesale druggists, and sur- 
gical instrument, etc., makers, and naturally there is considerable 
competition. The various military hospitals dotted over this 
country and at foreign stations obtain their supplies as require’| 
by sending up regular printed requisitions to the War Office. 
The principal military hospital is at Woolwich. It is known 
as the Herbert Hospital, and it is the chief depot for the army 
medical stores. An illustration of the building is shown on 
page 46. Supplemental supplies are obtained from Woolwich 
(by way of the War Office, of course), but the regular course 
is for the sergeant compounder (or medical officer) in charge of 
the particular hospital to requisition the War Office, and the 
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authorities there, to pass the order on to the contracting wholesale 
tiouse, which sends the medicines, etc.,-required direct to the 
kospital named. At Woolwich some pharmacists are employed 
in charge of the stores, and at Netley (another large military 
hospital and training school for army medical officers, near 
Southampton) there is a regular analytical department where 
drugs, foods and other stores are examined. 
In India and Australia 

As at home, the whole of the medico-pharmaceutical arrange- 
ments for the Indian army are carried out by the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. The officers of the corps train their own dis- 
pensers (as at home), but the system of dispensing is quite 
different. The native army is doctored by the Indian Medical 
Service and the pharmaceutical duties for both British and native 
troops are carried out by the Indian Subordinate Medical De- 
partment. This department is divided into two branches—the 
assistant surgeons’ branch (which does duty exclusively with 
British regiments) and the hospital assistants’ branch (for native 
regiments.) The assistant surgeons are recruited from domi- 
ciled Europeans and Eurasians; natives are not admitted. Twice 
a year examinations are held at all big military stations ‘n 
(1) dictation, (2) mathematics, (3) history and geography, 
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and (4) Hindustanee or Urdu. Successful candidates are then 
sent (at the expense of the state) to the medical colleges at 
Calcutta, Madras or Bombay, where they are provided with 
good food, lodging, uniform, and all books and instruments they 
may require. The curriculum extends over four years and em- 
braces the following subjects: Chemistry, pharmacy and materia 
medica, anatomy and surgery, physiology and medicine. The 
passed man is thus something more than a pharmacist, and his 
duties at the station hospital to which he is eventually appointed 
are multifarious. He has to be present when the sick are 
paraded in the morning for the inspection of the medical officer. 
He prepares a list of the sick and keeps all notes of the treat- 
ment ordered for them. He administers the medicine prescribed 
for them and allots those admitted to hospital to their various 
wards. He accempanies the medical officer on his visit to the 
wards, records the medical treatment and assists in surgical 
dressings. Thereafter he dispenses the medicines required, and 
in the evening he again visits the wards, takes temperatures where 
required and assists the medical officer in any special treatment. 
The hospital assistants who cater for the pharmaceutical needs 
of the native army are recruited from the native ranks. They 
have two years’ tuition at a medical college and get a good 
grounding in pharmacy and materia medica and a smattering 
of medical knowledge. 

In Australia the changes recently made in the methods oi 
arranging for the defense of the commonwealth have involve.l 
some alterations in the arrangements with regard to the medical 
service. Now, every boy who becomes apprenticed to a pharma- 
cist and who is of the age of fourteen to seventeen or upward 
must register himself for the defence forces, and be subject tc 
regular training. Duly qualified and registered members of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Australasia may on first appointment 
be recommended for the rank of “honorary lieutenant.” So far 
as social status is concerned, pharmacists in the Australian Army 
Medical Service are better off, therefore, than in the mother 
country. 

Comparisons with Other Countries 


The permanent pharmacists’ corps attached to the army of 
France is on a different standing. They number 115 and all 
hold rank as commissioned officers. There is one inspector with 
the rank of general of brigade, four first class principal pharma- 
cists ranking as colonel, five second class principal pharmacists 
ranking as lieutenant colonel, thirty first class major pharmacists 
ranking as majors, forty-five second class ranking as captain, 
twenty first class assistants ranking as lieutenant and ten second 
class assistants ranking as sub-lieutenant. In the higher ranks 
the pharmacists principally devote their time to analytical cor:- 
trol, not only of drugs and medicines, but also of food supplies, 
clothing, etc. A good many are spread among the great military 
depots of the country, others are attached to the large military 
warehouses of drugs and medicines at Paris and Marseilles. 
The great military hospital, Val de Grace, Paris, is a kind of 
college through which the students pass before receiving their 
army commission. The rate of pay is the same as that of officers 
on the active service. Although the number of army pharma- 
cists in France is only 115 in times of peace, there is a regular 
organized system by which, when war breaks out, the totai 
number is made up to 1,240. 

The German military pharmaceutical corps consists of one 
upper staff pharmacist, twenty-three corps staff pharmacists 
(doubled in war), twenty-four garrison pharmacists (doubled 
in war), and about 250 volunteer pharmacists (in war over 
1,000). The upper staff pharmacist is a civil official without 
uniform. His pay begins at £150 a year and he rises after 
eighteen years’ service to £360 per annum, with an allowance 
of £45 yearly for apartments, etc. The corps staff pharmacist 
wears a uniform and is ranked with the higher military officials. 
He is paid from £95 to £195 a year, with garrison allowances. 
The garrison pharmacists do all the strictly pharmaceutical 
duties; their pay begins at £60 a year and after nine years’ 
service reaches £110. 


In Japan there are about 104 military pharmacists in actual 
service and in the territorial services they number over 1,000. 
They comprise in the regular army one general pharmacist (with 
the rank of colonel), seven staff captains with the rank of major, 
forty-four ranking as captain, twenty-nine ranking as first lieu- 
tenant, and twenty-three as second lieutenant. 

In Russia the military pharmacist holds officer’s rank. In 
Italy, the pay and position of the military pharmacist are superior 
to those of a non-commissioned officer, but inferior to those of 
a commissioned officer, although they may attain the rank of 
captain or major in the sanitary service. 





Automatic Pipette Fillers 


Dr. H. Waldeck, in the Apotheker Zeitung for May 18, de- 
scribes the pipette fillers which are illustrated herewith. In Fig. 
1 the pipette is filled by blowing through the bent tube. Figs. 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


Figs I. 
AUTOMATIC PIPETTE FILLERS. 


2 and 3 show an air pump such as is used on certain forms of 
sprays adjusted for use in forcing the column of liquid up into 
the pipette. The advantages of this method over direct suction 
are numerous and obvious. 


Chorus and Ballet of the Ions 


Advance note from the Chemical Opera, October 3. Scene 
1, by Elmer Hendricks. Members of the Chemists’ Club are 
discovered in dispute in Rumford Hall. Ions appear from the 
heavens in the form of female figures draped in gauze. After 
dancing about each member of the club and kissing him, they 
form picture and sing: 


We are lively little ions 
And at present we are lions 

To the speculative thinker and the sage. 
We go wandering in solutions 
And we sport and make ablutions, 

But there’s no one yet has caught us in his cage! 
No one knows just what our shape is, 
Whether like the fish or apis, 

That to swim or fly or bite we are most used, 

So we leave you to your guessing 

And we hope to your confessing 
That about us you are just a bit confused. 
(lions disappear in a pink and blue emanation.) 
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Indicator for Sterilization——B. S., Maryland, asks if there 
is any way by which complete penetration of dressings by steam 
in a steam sterilizer can be proven, adding that he sterilizes 
dressings, etc., for physicians as part of his laboratory work, 
and the question has been asked him by a physician and he is at 
a loss for an answer. There is a practical way of determining 
the penetration of steam to the inside of rolls of gauze, cotton, 
etc., sterilized by steam that is easy of application and which is 
used abroad in many hospitals. The test of complete penetra- 
tion is based on the property of cobalt salts of assuming different 
colors when anhydrous and when hydrated, thus cobalt chloride 
is blue when anhydrous and pink when hydrated. The method 
is as follows: Prepare slips of blotting paper by soaking ther 
in the solution given below and then drying them carefully: 


SOLUTION FOR INDICATING STERILIZATION. 


Cataltachionde: kc.cokiie iis ose see eweas I part 
MURR eet aide ee sa cla laicnge casio 10 parts 
Water, distilled, to make ............ 100 parts 


Dissolve the gelatin in part of the water, the cobalt chloride 
in the remainder, mix and filter. Saturate strips of blotting 
paper with this solution and dry carefully. They should be of 
a pale blue color. 


Place a strip of the prepared blotting paper in the centre of 
the roll of gauze, cotton or bandages to be sterilized, turn on 
the steam and maintain the pressure for a suitable time. Re- 
move the rolls and examine the strip of prepared paper; if it 
now has a pink or pinkish sed color this is proof ahat the steam 
has penetrated to the innermost layers of the material to be 
sterilized. Addition of a small amount of sodium chloride to 
the above solution will make it more sensitive. The strips of 
absorbent paper used for testing must be kept perfectly dry by 
enclosure in a tightly corked bottle to preserve their sensitive- 
mess. 


Clock Oil.—A. H. J., Mississippi, has had a call for “clock 
oil” and asks for information as to what to supply. Clock oil 
as supplied to the clock repairers and jewelers is a thin, limpid 
oil which resists ordinary oxidization and does not become 
gummy and sticky when exposed to air, and thus clog up the 
works of a clock or watch. There are several oils used for this 
purpose, some preferring a thin, light gravity petroleum oil, 
others a specially prepared vegetable oil. An old recipe requires 
that olive oil or oil of sweet almonds be exposed to sunlight in 
a flint glass bottle containing strips of lead or zinc until there 
is no more deposit of gummy substance or action on the lead, 
which may take from three to six months, according to the 
author of this recipe. Then the clear, colorless and limpid oil 
is decanted. According to another recipe, olive or almond oil is 
well agitated with about three times its weight of 95 percent. 
alcohol. The mixture is then heated to the boiling point, and 
after cooling and chilling the clear liquid is decanted from the 
deposit of stearine or palmitin and is ready for use by itself or 
after distilling off the alcohol. In connection with this we might 
also mention that oil of almond, when heated on a sand bath to 
about 250° C., is entirely decolorized, and after filtration is also 
suitable as clock oil or watchmakers’ oil. If our correspondent 
does not care to undertake the tedious process mentioned of 
making “clock oil,” he would probably be perfectly safe in sup- 
plying one of the thin white petroleum oils—for instance, petro- 
latum oil, U. S. P.—as these do not become gummy or sticky by 
exposure to air. 


Cheap Furniture Polish—J. W. B, Illinois, asks for a 
recipe for making a furniture polish that can be sold cheaply 
and that may be applied to all kinds of varnished and polished 
surfaces. There is nothing better for general use than a sim- 
ple polish made from the formula given below. It removes 
stains and restores the luster of polish or varnish without af- 
fecting it: 

FURNITURE POLISH. 


Linseed oil RST iia wcll ae dena entre min 3 parts 
AGEIC, CIM SIAGIAN- Ss oc:ciceaieue Wels gersee ac I part 
MINER FEPLOET Otters afan.s 5 owise-e'o- clay ole! oitcotlere xlvlavass 6 parts 


Add the acetic acid, which should be the liquid form com- 
monly sold as glacial acid (though it really is not) to the lin- 
seed oil, shake well, then add the turpentine and mix by shak- 
ing. If acetic acid of the proper strength is used the mixture 
will be perfectly clear, but if a dilute acid is used it will be 
milky and will separate because of the water in the dilute acid. 
This recipe is used by one of the leading piano manufacturers 
to restore dull surfaces on pianos to their original high polish, 
as it does not affect varnishes at all if applied in small quan- 
tity. It is best applied with a soft flannel cloth and the final 
polishing done with a chamois skin. Of course, neither this nor 
any other polish will restore varnished surfaces that have.been 
marred by deep scratches or from which the varnish has been 
rubbed off, but even in such cases it has a wonderful effect in 
making these defects less apparent. The cost of this polish is 
about $1.80 to $2.50 a gallon, according to quality of materials 
and quantity bought at one time; it should retail at twenty-five 
cents for a four ounce bottle or ten cents an ounce sold over 
the counter. This would yield a profit of at least $5, allowing 
for bottles, labels, etc. "The cheapest furniture polish worth sell- 
ing may be made by this formula: 


CHEAP FURNITURE POLISH. 


 uninesey Abhay MOET ee 8 ounces 
Kerosene oil, enough to make ........ I gallon 
Oi OF-MUTWANE oo 6c scccc sc cec aces cess? CLAMS 


Mix ingredients by thorough shaking, label with directions: 
“Apply with a soft cloth with brisk rubbing, polish with clean 
cloth.” 

This makes about the cheapest furniture polish that is ef- 
fective and safe to use on the most highly polished surfaces, a3 
it removes dirt, grease, etc., and will not affect varnish. It can 
be colored if desired with any oil soluble aniline dye. If a 
small quantity of a brown dye is dissolved in the polish it will 
make it very effective in restoring varnished surfaces that have 
been scratched or rubbed, the dye coloring the exposed wood 
dark if the polish is liberally applied and well rubbed in. Too 
much dye must be avoided, as it would stain the hands of the 
user or light-colored surfaces. 


Mitin—A. D., Brooklyn, has a Hungarian prescription 
for an ointment containing phenol, ichthyol, zinc oxide, ammoni- 
ated mercury and “mitin.” As he never heard of “mitin” he 
would like to know something about it. Mitin is the name given 
to an ointment base prepared by Krewel & Co., Cologne, Ger- 
many. It is a white or yellowish, smooth, odorless ointment, 
which is said to be readily absorbed by the skin. Its exact com- 
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position is kept secret, although it is stated to be “a superfatted 
emulsion with a high content (50 percent.) of serum-like fluid,” 
which, by some chemists, is said to be milk. Mitin is recom- 
mended as a general ointment base when quick absorption is 
intended. When phenol, chloral hydrate, camphor or resorcin 
are prescribed with mitin, it is best to dissolve or mix these in- 
gredients with from 5 to 20 percent. of some bland oil, as olive, 
sesame, or almond oil, in order to produce a smooth ointment. 


Solvent for Artificial Musk.—A. B.. New Jersey.—Prob- 
ably the best solvent for artificial musk for use in perfumery 
is benzyl benzoate, which has a pieasant odor itself, althougu 
certain of the artificial esters used in perfumery are fairly good 
solvents. For estimation or technical purposes solvents like 
acetone, ether or chloroform may be used. It must be borne 
in mind that there are scveral varieties of so-called artificial 
musk: ketone musk, xylol musk and benzyl musk, so named be- 
cause of their derivation chemically. Artificial musk bears lit- 
tle relation to the natural article except as to its odor and the 
similar property of “fixing” volatile odors in a perfume or mix- 
ture of flower extracts, its use being chiefly in extracts made 
from synthetic odors, such as terpineol, syringeol, etc. Tinc- 
ture of musk was at one time official in the United States Phar- 
macopeeia, and was oiten prescribed as a remedy for hysteria 
and similar nervous disorders, but is seldom called for nowa- 
days. However, if a prescription should reach the druggist 
calling for tinctura mosche he should not dispense any of the 
synthetic substitutes for it, as these have very different physio- 
logical action and effects. 


Sulphur Roach Paste.—Subscriber, New York, requests a 
formula for a roach paste containing sulphur, referring spe- 
cially to a recipe attributed to J. Opitzsi. We are unable to lo- 
cate this recipe, but give the following formula for a roach ex- 
terminater containing sulphur that has proven very effective: 


SULPHUR ROACH PASTE. 
Insect powder 
Borax, powdered 
Sulphur, precipitated or powdered 
Arsenic, crude 
Flour, sufficient. 
Water, sufficient to make a stiff paste. 

Mix the dry ingredients and add enough water to make a 
stiff paste. Instead of water a thin syrup may be used or an 
cunce of powdered sugar may be added to the above ingredients. 
The addition of a few drops of oil of anise seed will make the 
paste more attractive to the pests, as roaches seem to have a 
special fondness for this oil. 


2 ounces 
I2 ounces 
. 4 ounces 


One of the most effective ways of ridding a house or store 
of roaches, water bugs, etc., is a liberal sprinkling of the in- 
fested places of a powder made by the following formula: 

NONPOISDNOUS 
Plaster of Paris 3 parts 
Sugar, powdered I part 
Corn meal, finely powdered ........... 32 parts 
‘ Mix by thorough sifting and add a few drops of anise seed 
oll. 

This powder should be liberally sprinkled in places where 
the insects congregate, and may be put up in cans with sifter 
tops for sale at a good profit. It is certain in its work and per- 
sistent use will soon rid the premises of the pests. Borax is 
often recommended for ridding a house of roaches, but prac- 
tical experience has proven it to be of less value than the 
formula given, as the roaches will not eat it unless it is mixed 
with some food they like, and its only effect is to drive the 
insects from one place to another. The best combination of 
borax for the purpose consists of equal parts of flour, sugar 
and borax. 


ROACH POWDER. 


Cleaning Used Corks.—W. H. M., Kansas, informs us that 
he has a quantity of soiled corks that he wishes to clean and 
use and requests information as to the best methods to pursue. 
If the corks are of good quality and are not broken or greasy 
they can be restored to almost original appearance by the fol- 
lowing process: First boil the corks in a dilute solution of so- 
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dium carbonate for ten or fifteen minutes to remove grease, 
dirt, etc., and to swell them up to their original shape, then 
soak for about an hour in the following solution: 
SOLUTIONS FOR CLEANING CORKS. 
Solution A, 
Potassium permanganate Y% ounce 
Vater 1 gallon ; 
Dissolve the potassium permanganate in the water, warming 
to 100° F, 
Solution B. 
Hydrochloric acid I ounce 
Water gallon 

Mix. Use a quantity of each solution proportionate to the 
quantity of corks to be cleaned. 

Remove the corks from the sodium carbonate solution and 
soak for about an hour in the solution of potassium perman- 
ganate, then rinse off excess of this with clear water and let 
the corks soak in the acid bath until restored to their natural 
color, then rinse thoroughly in water to which is added a little 
bicarbonate of soda:to remove all acid. If carefully done an} 
enough time allowed for the permanganate’ solution to act and 
destroy organic matter on the outside and in the pores of the 
corks, they will be thoroughly clean and sterilized and fit for 
ordinary’ use. The most perfect corks may be set aside and 
used for prescriptions containing oils, syrups, etc. The final 
color depends largely upon the length of time the corks are 
soaked in the acid bath. 

Another method of restoring and bleaching corks is to soak 
them in a dilute solution of hyposulphite of soda, after first 
boiling them a few minutes in a weak solution of carbonate of 
soda, then without rinsing put the corks into a bath containing 
about an ounce of sulphuric acid to each gallon of warm water 
end allowing them to remain in this acid bath until sufficiently 
bleached. The corks are then thoroughly washed in water con- 
taining a little bicarbonate of soda, to neutralize any acid, then 
rinsed in clear water. Of the two methods the former is 
preferable, as by the latter method there is the possibility of 
sulphur or sulphur compounds being left in the pores of the 
corks which might cause trouble with certain mixtures if such 
corks were used. W. H. M. practises a refinement in prescrip- 
tion work that is recommended to all pharmacists; he always 
uses a fresh cork for bottles containing refilled prescriptions i 
addition to a new label for directions. 

As the supply of cork bark for making corks is becom:ng 
increasingly scarce and the price of corks is steadily increasing, 
it is a wise economy to save all unbroken corks, no matter how 
badly soiled, for cleaning, and to use them for counter sales, 
veterinary prescriptions and similar uses for which an expen- 
sive prescription cork would be a useless extravagance. The 
best plan is to have a box or bin in which all soiled corks 
free from grease and oils may be thrown until sufficient have 
accumulated to warrant taking time to clean them. Oily and 
greasy corks should be kept separate, as they will soil other 
corks if mixed indiscriminately. .These latter may be restored 
to usefulness by boiling with a moderately strong solution of 
carbonate of soda, about two ounces to a gallon of water, rinsing 
and bleaching by soaking in a dilute acid bath. Never use caus- 
tic soda or potash for cleaning corks, as the alkali turns the 
corky tissue dark and destroys its elasticity and makes it im- 
possible to restore them to usefulness. Slightly soiled prescrip- 
tion corks may be made to look like new by rubbing off the 
external surface with a piece of pumice stone moistened with 
water. 


Bourrache.—M. R., Ontario, has a call from French Ca- 
nadians for “bourrache,” which are leaves to be made into a tea 
(infusion) and then used as a gargle for sore throat, etc. He 
wants to know the ordinary English or Latin name. “Bour- 
rache” is the French for “borage,” the leaves or herb of “borago 
officinalis, Linné,” which is used for the purpose stated by our 
Ontario subscriber. Another English synonym is “barrage,” 
while the German synonyms are “borasch” and “boretsch.” 
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Qualifications for Ship’s Surgeon.—I-. A. B., New Haven, 
Conn., asks for information as to the qualifications, etc. re- 
quired of “ship’s surgeon” in the merchant service, which, al- 
though a little out of our line, we are enabled to answer 
through the courtesy of one of the leading steamship compa- 
nies. The medical officer of a merchant vessel, the “surgeon 
of the ship,” as he is called, is required to be a graduate of 2 
reputable medical college and a registered physician in his home 
State and to be able to present written testimonials as to his 
character, ability’ and professional skill and experience. He 
must have had experience in practical medicine and surgery 
and must be able to compound and dispense the medicines, etc., 
which are supplied to the ship’s dispensary. There is no fixed 
age limit, but young men with four or five years’ practical or 
hospital experience are preferred. The pay is not very large, 
averaging from forty to sixty dollars a month for new men, 
but of course meals and a stateroom are included in the agree- 
ment. Most of the lines permit their medical officers to accept 
fees from passengers for private or special treatment, and this 
often runs up well into the hundreds on large liners carrying 
wealthy passengers. Most of the transatlantic lines entering 
ports in the United States have their home port in the countr, 
whose flag they fly and the ship’s surgeon as well as other offi- 
cers are usually natives of the country from which the ship is 
registered. There is practically only one American transatlantic 
line, the American Line, although the International Steamship 
Company is controlled chiefly by American stockholders, and 
its vessels have a number of American officers. The best way 
to obtain exact information as to possible opportunity of getting 
a position as medical officer on any line is to write to its office 
in New York. 

Chemicals for Killing Weeds—M. C., Flatbush, N. Y.— 
Probably the best general instructions regarding the use of 
chemicals for killing weeds are contained in a leaflet issued by 
the New York Agricultural Experiment Station, which is re- 
produced below: ; 

Spraying for mustard—Some weeds mav be successfully 
fought with chemical sprays. Wild mustard (more properly 
called charlock) is a good example. By proper spraying mus- 
tard may be eradicated from grain crops without serious injury 
to the grain. The grain may be blackened some, but not per- 
manently injured. In fields badly infested with mustard, spray- 


ing will materially increase the yield of grain. It is a thor- 
oughly practical operation. 


What to use—The two leading chemicals for this purpose 
are iron sulphate (copperas) and copper sulphate (blue vitriol). 
They are about equally effective. The choice depends on the 
cost of the chemicals. Whichever can be obtained the more 
cheaply is the one to use. Use iron sulphate at the rate of 75 
to 100 lbs. in 50 gals. of water; or copper sulphate at the rate 
of 12 to 14 lbs. in 50 gals, of water. In either case the quantity 
of solution required is from 40 to 60 gals. per acre. Dissolve 
copper sulphate in wooden vessels—it eats iron and tin. 

How and when.—The solution should be applied in the form 
of fine spray. This is best done with some one of the horse- 
power potato sprayers of which there are several good kinds 
costing from $60 to $150. Sprayers carrying one nozzle per row 
apply about the right quantity. They should be run at a high 
pressure—8o to 100 lbs. The spraying should be done when the 
mustard is growing rapidly—about the time the first blossoms ap- 
pear. After the pods have begun to form the mustard is more 
resistant and the results from spraying not nearly so good. 
Spray after the dew is off, on a calm, clear day when it is not 
likely to rain for twenty-four hours or more. Rain washes off 
the spray, making the treatment less effective. 


Crops safe to spray—The above treatment is safe and prac- 
ticable in all kinds of grain and grass crops, corn, peas and sugar 
beets. It positively cannot be used in beans or potatoes. In 
other crops its safety should first be tested on a small scale. 


Other weeds—Besides mustard, the following weeds are 
killed by the spraying: Wild radish, shepherd’s purse, wild 
buckwheat, dandelion, rag weed, sow thistle, bindweed and 
chickweed. Numerous others are more or less injured. None 
of the weedy grasses such as quack grass, chess and pigeon 
grass can be killed by spraying. 

Dandelions in lawns—No entirely satisfactory method of 
keeping lawns free from dandelions is known. Extra thick 
seeding is a great aid. The stand of grass should be main- 
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tained by two or three applications of seed each year. Digging 
out dandelions is largely labor wasted unless done with extreme 
thoroughness, in which case it is expensive and keeps the soil 
too much disturbed. Recent experiments at the North Da- 
kota Station (Bul. 80) indicate that dandelions may be eradi- 
cated by spraying with iron sulphate solution. (1% lbs. to 1 
gal. water.) Spray every four to six weeks throughout the 
season on sunshiny days when it is not likely to- rain soon. 
For two or three days after spraying the lawn should be neither 
mowed nor watered. Iron sulphate discolors clothing and 
stone walks, 

Weeds in walks and drives—Gravel walks, tennis courts 
and similar places may be kept free from weeds by the use of 
certain chemicals. Some of the patented chemical weed de- 
stroyers are highly effective and convenient to use, but expen- 
sive. Practically as good results may be had, at less expense, 
by using a solution of arsenate of soda. The Vermont Station 
recommends 1 lb. arsenate of soda in 8 gals. of water, this 
qui intity being applied to one square rod of surface by means 
of an ordinary watering pot. One application each year (about 
July 1) is sufficient to keep down all annual weeds, but a sec- 
ond application may be required for a rooted perennials. 
Arsenic-sal-soda mixture (1 lb. arsenic, 2 lbs. sal soda, 9 gals. 
water) applied at the rate of 8 gals. per square rod is nearly 
as effective and a trifle cheaper than arsenate of soda. These 
arsenicals are much superior to common salt. 

Salt for orange hawkweed.-—Orange hawkweed has_ hairy 
leaves and stem and conspicuous orange-red blossoms. It is 
perennial and propagates rapidly by runners and seeds. In 
tilled land it gives little trouble; but when thoroughly estab- 
lished in permanent grass lands it is exceedingly destructive 
and persistent. Experiments at the Vermont Station show the 
best remedy to be common salt sprinkled over the plants at the 
rate of 18 Ibs. per square rod or 3,000 lbs. per acre: The salt 
should be applied dry on a bright day in May when the foliage 
is dry. This treatment benefits grass but may kill clover. 

Primal—In answer to the inquiry of G. F. H. where 
primal, the harmless hair dye, can be obtained, Otto Rauben- 
heimer, Brooklyn, N. Y., is good enough to communicate the 
following: “I abstracted the original articles on ‘primal’ from 
the Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift, 1911, p. 919; the 
Pharmazeutische Zentralhalle, 1911, p. 573; the Pharmazeu- 
tische Post, I91I, p. 549, and the AMERICAN DRUGGIST AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL RECORD, 1912, p. 19, and brought these ab- 
stracts before the February meeting of the New York branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association in my report as 
chairman of the Committee on Pharmacy. Primal is manu- 
factured by the Aktiengesellschaft fiir Anilinfabrikation in Ber- 
lin, and inasmuch as Lehn & Fink are agents for this company 
in the United States, I would suggest to your subscriber to 
make inquiries at the latter house. Very likely the prepara- 
tion, being comparatively new, will have to be imported. 
Whether ‘primal’ is as harmless as represented remains to be 

” 
seen. 


Ginseng Cultivators—G. T. asks for the names and ad- 
dresses of the cultivators of American ginseng in the States of 
New York and Pennsylvania. The following list represents 
the principal growers in these two States so far as we know. 
There are no doubt many others: C. M. Goodspeed, Skaneateles, 
N. Y.; W. E. Mills, Rose Hill, N. Y.; F. J. Barnes, Glenfield, 
N. Y.; Dr. R. S. Davey, Parish, N. Y.; E. N. Scofield, Box 
164, Congers, N. Y.; E. Fred Knapp, 200 West Kennedy street, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; F. B. Aiken, Trumansburg, N. Y.; Eagle 
Ginseng Gardens, R. F. D., No. 6, Box 44, Smithfield, Pa.; 
G. A. Graham, Tunkhannock, Pa.; David Strickler, Box 146, 
Wrightsville, Pa.; R. F. Livemore, Corry, J. H. Logue, 
First Fork, Pa. 

New Adulteration of Santonin.—Reports from England are 
to the effect that considerable quantities of santonin have been 
found in the market largely adulterated with acetanilid, and a 
shipment to this country was recently refused admission by the 
custom authorities after analysis, suspicion having been directed 
to this lot through its small crystals and the unusually low price 
noted on the invoice. Santonin has been a favorite subject for 
sophistication of late years, boric acid and even borax having 
been used because of their resemblance, but now acetanilid ap- 
pears to be the favorite adulterant. 
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GROSS PROFIT A DELUSION AND A SNARE 
By Frank E. Goopwin. 
HERE is but one mystery in retailing—that is profit. All 
of the other things are open books and easily read and 
understood. But profit—it is the most sought after and seldora 
found feature in trade. 

Profit is that little mite which is left to the proprietor after 
the balance has been taken away. It might be likened to the 
small delicious kernel which remains in a great nut after the 
husk and bark have been removed. One may spend the moments 
in tearing away the husk, breaking the bark, and clearing all 
away to reach the toothsome morsel that has been hidden away 
It is fine; splendid; if it is there after the hard 
work is done. But, oh! the disappointment which is experienced 
if nothing is found but an empty cavity. Another nut and an- 
other must be cracked until the palate is stisfied or the victim 
gives up in disgust. 

There is only one profit in retailing—the net profit. 

No such thing as gross profit exists. It is a misnomer; 2 
snare; a delusion. 

Profit is a surplus which remains after all cost has been met 
The so-called gross profit must always include the selling ex- 
pense. It would be better for retail business, and the men con- 
nected with it, if that term “gross profit’’ had never been coined. 

A salesman drops into the store, hands out his card, and ex- 
plains that he is introducing an article of great merit which the 
dealer can handle to his great advantage. With a flourish he 
produces the sample; orates upon its great advantages to man- 
kind, and pompously declares that the retail selling price is one 
dollar; it costs the dealer but 75 cents, and he makes a profit 
of 25 percent. 

Ask the salesman to explain. He will look at the dealer with 
pitying scorn to think that he should be so dense and entirely 
unacquainted with the rudiments of arithmetic. 

It costs 75 cents; sells for $1. The profit is 25 cents. Twen- 
ty-five cents is one-fourth part of a dollar, or 25 percent.; even 
on the selling price. It’s like mining stock, or buying gold dol- 
lars for 75 cents. Glittering, alluring; like finding money. 

Pin the salesman down to what he means by “profit” and he 
will reluctantly acknowledge that it is “gross profit” he has in 
mind. 

Let’s see what his figures show: The article costs 75 cents 
at the factory or jobbing house. Delivery will be about 5 cents, 
making 80 cents on the shelves. If the selling cost is 18 per- 
cent. on the gross sales, it will be 22 percent. above cost. Add 
22 percent. of 80 cents to it—17.6—and the article will cost 97° 
cents before making a profit. This leaves 3.4 cents net, or three 
and five-tenths percent. net profit on an article of merchandise 
which the salesman had the effrontery to declare a few minutes 
before paid 25 percent. profit on the selling price, or even more 
on the cost. To be exact and make it sound bigger, the sales- 
man — to have declared that it paid 3314, because 25 cents 
is 333 4 percent. of 75 cents. 

And yet, if the dealer gets caught by the salesman’s chaff, 
and does not figure for himself, he will sell that article for $1 
resting secure in the belief that he is making at least one-fourth 


in the centre. 








on his investment. But really he makes only 3.5 percent., or 
three and a half cents. 

It is well to look with suspicion upon the offers of long-time 
datings until they have been carefully investigated and found 
to be square-toed, on-the-level propositions. 

Many a retailer has been caught with long-time bait when 
nothing else would have caused him to buy the line, and usually 
the buyer is sorry that he swallowed the hook. If a salesman 
offers a 90-day discount maturity date on the same line of goods 
that others make 30 days, find out what motive is behind the 
offer. Satisfy yourself that the price is the same, goods of 
equal quality and freshness. Secure a guarantee that the goods 
are not returns, shopworn or defective in any way, if all other 
conditions look to be identical. 

Behind almost every offer of long time is increased interest. 
Some manufacturers or jobbers offer goods at 5 percent. off 
in 30 days. Others 10 percent. 90 days. The salesman takes 
particular pains in the latter case to inform the retailer that he 
has 90 days in which to pay for the goods and get his cash 
discount of 10 per cent. But the 5 percent. off in 30 days is a 
3314 better offer than the 90 day man makes. 

In fact, if an additional cash discount of 2 percent. for spot 
cash on delivery is made, the retailer is favored in greater pro- 
portion than is the man who accepts the very flattering (?) 
opportunity of paying for his goods at the end of 90 days. 
Take a pencil and pad,.and in the quiet of the evening sit down 
and figure out what the long-time’ sale means, not only to the re- 
tailer but to the wholesaler. The man who sells on long time is 
no better favored by his own payments than the shorter time 
seller. Money is just as valuable to one as to the other. Each 
must receive the same interest upon his investment, and each 
must pay the banks the same percent. for loans. 

Therefore, when a salesman presents the alluring offer of 
90 days or six months’ time in which to make payment, learn 
what motive is behind that offer. Is the price as low as that of 
competitors? the goods of the same known high quality? If 
a contract is offered, read it carefully, not once, but twice or 
three times, to locate a joker. Compare the cash discounts, and 
finally ask the salesman for his lowest spot cash price. Then 
decide whether you can afford to defer making payment for so 
long a time. 

Shun any offer which provides for the payment of goods 
after they are sold, except on a straight commission contract 
basis. And then watch the form of the contract to see that it 
does not contain a hidden meaning which will require you to 
settle for the goods either upon a stated date, or by means of 
a hidden note which will make its unexpected appearance ‘it 
the local bank. When these alluring offers occur, look up the 
standing of the sellers in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s to learn if they 
are absolutely responsible. In case of doubt, and the offer stil! 
looks good enough to accept, call a third person in to read the 
contract and to witness the signatures. Take a copy of all con- 
tracts, no matter of what nature, and file until every condition is 
fulfilled and both parties are released from the terms. Contracts 
and other signed agreements have an unhappy habit of bobbing 
up in places and at times when least expected. 
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A SUCCESSFUL CHICAGO DRUG STORE 





How Otto Hottinger Rebuilt His Business—Trusses and 
Optical Goods as Side Lines—A Six Story Building 





HE name Hottinger has been well and favorably known in 
Chicago drug circles practically ever since there has been 

a retail drug business conducted in that city. The late Anton 
Hottinger held a prominent place both in the drug business and 
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doors, extending clear to the ceiling. The higher shelves are 
recessed and may be easily reached by ladders furnished with 
grooved whieels to fit a rail on top of the first tier of cases. 

The showcases are high, made entirely of plate glass, and 
furnished with plate glass shelves, so that all goods contained in 
them are fully exposed to view. There is a handsome brass 
cage for the cashier, and the front of the prescription case has 
been utilized for extra shelving, on which an attractive display 
of toilet goods is always made. At the top of the case the firm 
























































in the civic affairs of 
Chicago long before the 
great fire of ’71 or the 
Civil War. 


Anton _ Hottinger’s 
son, Otto Hottinger, is 
proprietor of the Hottinger Drug and 


Truss Company, which has been in busi- 
ness at the corner of Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago avenues for twelve years past and in 
the city since 1860. This is one of the 
best locations on the northwest side of the 
city, at the intersection of two great arte- 
ries of travel and only about a mile from 
the heart of the downtown district. 

Early last summer the place was de- 
stroyed by fire and business was entirely 
suspended for two weeks. Then rehabili- 
tation was begun on the piecemeal plan, 
business being conducted in one part of the = etor; ry, center show 
store while fixtures and furnishings were ““''S® 
being installed in another. Things were 
in pretty good shape by fall, but it was not until the beginning 
of the Christmas trade that the last of the thousand and one lit- 
tle details that go to make up a modern up-to-date drug store 
of the first class were all completed and ready. 

Now the store will rank among the few very best in the whole 
city of Chicago. It is triangular in shape, extending about 40 
feet on the sides and 35 feet on the front, which faces Milwau- 
kee avenue. The natural lighting is of the best and is supple- 
mented by well placed and handsome electric lighting fixtures in 
abundance. 

There are wall cases of solid mahogany, with sliding glass 
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FLOOR PLAN OF HOTTINGER DRUG AND v 

TRUSS COMPANY'S STORE, CHICAGO. W. 

1, Building entrance; 
telephone booths; 5, prescription case; 6, postcard 
_ prescription department; 8, cash regis- 
ter; 9, cashier’s cage; 10, show case (stationery): 
11, proprietor’s desk; 12, main entrance; 13, radi- 








name is neatly displayed in 
the centre of a handsome 
panel of stained glass. 

The company has recent- 
ly concluded a fifteen-year 
. lease for the entire six- 
&tory building in which the business is 
located. The building is devoted to 
physicians’ and dentists’ offices, with 
the exception of the ground floor and 
the third and sixth floors. On the 
sixth floor is located the truss de- 
partment of the business in charge of 
J. Lorch, while on the third floor is 
an optical department in charge of C. 
Leiff. Owing to the large stock 
of trusses carried and the expert ad- 
vice furnished the prospective buyer, 
people come from all parts of the city 
to buy this class of goods. 

The drug store proper is one of 
the. oldest in Chicago. Dr. E. S. 
with his father in the conduct of the 


2, side entrance; 3 and 4, 


case (toilet articles); 15, 


Hottinger is associated 
business. 

The Hottinger Drug and Truss Company operates another 
successful store at 1320 Sedgwick street, under the style of Hot- 
tinger Chemical Company. 

Two other descendants of the late Anton Hottinger, nephews 
of Otto Hottinger, keep up the traditions of the family with suc- 
cessful and independent drug stores of their own. One is Joseph 
A. Hottinger, located at 3764 Sheffield ave- 
ntte, and the other is John S., who is in business at 2201 Lincoln 


whose store is 


avenue, 
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HANDLING CHARGE ACCOUNTS 


Losses Through Failure to Enter Charges Against Cus- 
tomers— Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Charge Accounts 


* is probable that in few other retail businesses must the 

dealer be so careful of details as in the drug trade; for the 
druggist has to watch all the corners if he is going to come out 
on the right side of the ledger. He sells a lot of small! items; he 
als with most of whose accounts 
small, and his losses, as well as his gains, may be in such reduced 
as to make it next to impossible to determine just 


de numerous customers, are 





quantities 





OTTO HOTTINGER. 


Little leaks, however, ultimately mean big 
losses, and therefore it is up to the druggist to watch every detail 
carefully in order to make sure that he is not giving an oppor- 
tunity for anything to get away. 

A prolific source of loss both to downtown and suburban 
Practically 


where they are. 


stores is through the handling of charge accounts. 





STORE OF HOTTINGER DRUG AND TRUSS COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


View showing wall 


cases 


all of the city druggists’ trade, fortunately, is on a cash basis, so 
that the charge item is not part of what might be called the rou- 
tine business of the store. For this reason it is easy to overlook 
it, to record it incorrectly, or to leave it off the records entirely. 

In the case of the suburban druggist, where Mrs. Smith sends 
over for a hospital size jar of malted milk for the baby and asks 
that it be charged, there is not so much chance of losing the 
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item or failing to remember it, because a sale of $3.25 is suffi- 


ciently noticeable to make an impression. But if Mrs. Smith 


had ordered a can of paint or a couple of cakes of soap or a tube 
of tooth paste by ‘phone, asking that it be charged, the possibility 
of the druggist failing to make the entry is more than remote. 
It is even nearer the realm of probabilities if he happens to be 








STORE OF HOTTINGER DRUG AND TRUSS COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Showing glass show cases and cashier’s cage. 


particularly busy at the time and is trying to make up a prescrip- 
tion and wait on two or three customers out in the store, for in 
that case he is likely to make a mental note to enter the charge 
as soon as he gets a chance—and these mental notes have a bad 
habit of being erased very easily. 

Downtown, in the big stores with half a dozen clerks, where 
there is supposed to be the best kind of system, leaks through 
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HOTTINGER DRUG AND TRUSS COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Front of prescription case. 


STORE OF 


failure to charge up sales of this kind are not nearly so uncom- 
mon as might be supposed. Owing to the fact that ‘n many 
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- stores the sales slip has been d¢:e away with almost entirely, and 


the customer is handed simply a check issued from the cash regis- 
ter as an indication of the amount to be paid to the cashier, it is 
a decided break from the routine to make the proper entry of a 
credit sale. Frequently, when the store limits its credit accounts 
to other stores in the neighborhood or a few prominent citizens 
who have been dealing with the house for years, the clerk thinks 
that the sale is to such a prominent person or establishment that 
there is no chance to forget about it; yet that is exactly what 
happens in a large number of cases. 

The only sure way is to insist, without qualification or excep- 
tion, that a duplicate sales hook be used for the recording of 
every charge item: the original going with the goods sold, so 
that the customer will have the record, and the duplicate being 
sent to the bookkeeper immediately, so that the proper record 
can be made. In this way there is no chance that the sale will 
be overlooked or that the clerk will be forced to say, if the item 
is ever called to his attention: “I must have forgotten to record 
that. Yes, I remember, they sent over for that on Tuesday of 
last week. That was the day it rained so hard, and I noticed the 
fellow’s umbrella when he came in.” 

The manager of one of the biggest retail drug concerns in the 
country was discussing this point recently, and declared that it is 
one of the easiest ways to lose money that he knows of. 

“Tn spite of the fact that we only have a few charge accounts,” 
he said, “we discovered that there was a leak in that department 
of the business, caused by the failure to make the proper entry 
when a sale was made on credit. The only remedy was the one 
we applied. We furnished each salesman with a sales book con 
taining duplicate slips, and insisted that, even though the sale 
might amount to only one cent, it must be entered and the dupli- 
cate slip turned in at the office. Even yet we have to call atten- 
tion to this situation sharply, as we find that clerks, who have 
become accustomed to using the cash register, forget that there 
is any other way of making a record. It’s a pretty hard matter 
to handle, but we believe that we have worked the problem out 
satisfactorily now.” 

There is usually no need of the use of this system in the 
smaller store, where the druggist does most of his own selling 
or has only one or two clerks, when a credit sale is made, but 
there should be a set rule that the entry be immediately placed 
on the books. This is simpler than making a record on a loose 
sheet, which is apt to be lost in the absence of any office man, and 
it is also a time saver. But everybody in the store should have 
it firmly impressed on his mind that no time is to be allowed to 
elapse between the sale and the entry. 

The question of credit business is one which every druggist 
has to consider sooner or later. Ordinarily it is not desirable. 
On account of the small margins of profit on many items han- 
dled, the additional cost of taking care of such business is usu- 
ally sufficient to make the net profit very small indeed. There 
is always the danger, toc, cf losses from this source, so that it 15 
probably an exceptional case that credit business is an actual 
advantage. Most downtown stores discourage it, insisting that 
they can better afford to induce cash trade by making prices as 
low as possible then they can to take a chance on credit business 
and maintain a higher level of prices. 

There are two sides to this question, cf course; and the fact 
that many big department stores put on an active campaign occa- 
sionally for the purpose of creating charge accounts shows that 
the higgest merchants appreciate having regular channels from 
which they are pretty sure to draw trade. That is the obvious 
advantage; if Mrs. Smith has a charge account with you, the 
chances are that she will buy all of the goods in your line that 
she consumes through you, and not from the other fellow. This 
is an exceptional advantage to the suburban store, which is in 
competition usually with the lower prices of the downtown con- 
cern which advertises cut rates. If all her business were done 
on a cash basis, Mrs. Smith might think twice before buying of 
her local druggist, and decide to wait until her next trip down- 
town, when she could get the item and save three cents. 
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The druggist who has been losing ground through sickness, 
because he has taken hold of a store which had not been aggres- 
sive in going after business or for some other reason which war- 
rants special methods of stimulating business, can often use to 
advantage some feature like providing charge accounts. In fact, 
one well known druggist, who found that his old business was 
drifting away irom him, sent a special letter to a few hundred 
people in his neighborhood, telling them that their business was 
appreciated and that he would be glad to have them open an ac- 
count and charge their purchases, settling once a month. 

“This is a convenient method of doing business,” he said, “and 
frequently saves trouble in making small purchases. I am glad 
to render the service, and shall appreciate it if you will take ad- 
vantage of my offer.” 

He reported later that he got a lot of business from this 
source, and that, as all of those to whom he had written were 
well known and were good accounts, he believed he would have 
no trouble in collecting every cent of what was outstanding. 

Even druggists who do not solicit trade of this kind are com- 
pelled occasionally to handle credit business. Scme one who has 
been a good customer requests that a sale be charged for, and 
regards it as a matter of course that this is to be done. In the 
case of people who are known to be of good financial standing 
there is no question raised about this; but the point is that a line 
should be drawn somewhere, and that the druggist should dis- 
criminate and not extend credit to everybody without considera- 
tion of whether or not they are entitled to it. 

As indicated, credit business has its advantages; but it has 
also its dangers and its losses. Most retail business men suffer 
more from it than druggists, and while those who have devel- 
oped it sufficiently to appreciate its possibilities may be enthusi- 
astic on the subject, discretion in this case is the better part of 
valor. Take a limited amount of good accounts, if you must; 
but handle them accurately, keep a sharp check on them, don’t 
let them run too lon&—and don’t advertise the fact unless you 
have to. 


Fireproofing Window Dressings 


Tungsten, while seldom used medicinally, is of interest te 
the pharmacist because of its use in the newly developed tung- 
sten lights; another valuable property of tungsten is the fire 
resisting property of its salts. Cloth impregnated with a solu- 
tion of sodium tungstate and dried will resist combustion under 
ordinary exposure to flames, and if the heat becomes too great 
the cloth will merely char and be consumed slowly without flame 
or much smoke. This is a valuable point for druggists to 
remember when making window displays requiring draperies of 
cheesecloth, etc. If these are saturated first with a solution of 
sodium tungstate the danger of fire from the draperies being 
blown into contact with a gas flame or light will be almost totally 
removed, for if the cloth does catch fire it will not flame up and 
set fire to other contents of the window, but will simply smolder 
and burn so slowly that little heat will be developed. 

A saturated solution of alum is also of value in fireproofing 
cloth, but it is not nearly as effective as a solution of sodium 
tungstate, and as this salt is now comparatively cheap and easily 
obtained through wholesale dealers, it should be used by every 
druggist who plans window displays containing easily inflam- 
mable materials when gas lights are used for illumination. In 
using sodium tungstate for fireproofiing window dressings, the 
solution should be made as nearly neutral as possible without 
precipitating tungstic oxide, as the commercial salt is alkaline 
and may affect the colors of cheap dyed cloths. A solution of 
one part of sodium tungstate in twenty-five parts of water is 
usually sufficiently strong; the cloth should be thoroughly satu- 
rated with this and then dried without wringing, using only suffi- 
cient pressure to squeeze out excess of water. Paper may also 
be made fire resistant by moistening it with a solution of sodttum 
tungstate and drying it. Of course, this method cannot be used 
for sized or crepe paper. 
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a hand power carbonator can be used, the latter requiring less 
time to operate than is consumed in the charging of steel foun- 
tains. Fig. 6 shows a hand power carbonator which is operated 
by a lever. A small electric carbonator with gauge, water sup- 


MAKING THE START* 
By Ep. Warp. 
(Continued from page 63.) 








AVING prepared a place for the reception of the fountain 
the next thing for the druggist to do is to see to its proper 
installation. In many druggists’ cellars, the place where the 
pipes come from the. fountain shows a confusion of pipes dan- 
gling from the ceiling. Steel tanks sit here and there without 
any apparent place for them and every time one is put on the 
block tin pipes get a twist. This is the hurried way of doing 
things, and as it costs but little, if any more, to do it as it should 
be done, it might as well be done right. 

First, the plumbing must be well done. It is but little use 
to give any ditections along this line, as the board of health re- 
quirements in different cities vary so much. The druggist should 
consult a reliable plumber, and secure his estimate, but make 
sure that he figures the waste pipe of ample size; at least a two 
inch lead pipe coming from the sink and connecting with a three 
or four inch iron pipe just below the floor. He must also see to 
it that the main pipe which furnishes water for the fountain is 
of ample size, so that there will be a good pressure in the tumbler 
washer. 

The pipes must be carried along the ceiling and fastened so 
that they do not hang down. Fig. 5 in the April issue shows the 
correct method of connecting the fountain with the counter. 
After the pipes come through the hole in the floor they are car- 
ried along the ceiling and then down the wall to a two way cock 
and all the loose pipe there is comes between this and the car- 
bonator or steel fountains, as the case may be. By means of 
the two way cock it is possible to turn on the carbonated water 
from a full fountain almost instantaneously when one of the 
fountains is emptied. Even with an automatic carbonator the 
mineral draught arms should be arranged in this manner. When 
this is down the only pieces of block tin pipe that are in much 
danger are the short connecting pipes, and by having a couple 
of extra ones on hand the fountain cannot be out of order for 
many minutes. 

An Automatic Carbonator 


The druggist who is installing a fountain should certainly 
have an automatic carbonator. If he has a very small trade, so 
that the drug clerks are obliged to wait on the fountain trade, 
that is all the more reason for his having one, as the clerks 
have no time to spend charging fountains. Have an electric 
carbonator if this power con be secured. If not, a water or even 
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ply, tank and filter complete is shown in Fig. 5. These outfits 
can be bought at prices ranging from $120 to $150, according to 
the style of machine and the nature of the electric current, an 
alternating current adding $10 to the cost of a motor of the size 











Fic. 6.—Hand power carbonator. 


necessary to run one of these small machines. As these ma- 
chines can be purchased on very easy terms, there is no reason 
for the druggist not having one, especially when he stops to 
think that an outfit consisting of six steel fountains with gauge, 
rocker, etc., would cost him about the same amount. The drug- 
gist who can possibly afford it, however, should have a gauge, 
rocker and a few steel fountains on hand for vichy, root beer, 
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ginger ale, etc., and one or.two that can be used for plain car- 
bonated water in case the carbonator gives out. The only thing 
that can give out on carbonators is the motor, and when this 
happens it is possible to operate them by hand during repairs. 
Otherwise there is not much danger of trouble, and they will run 
a long time without needing any repairs. 

If the fountain business is a little too large for a smali car- 
bonator, instead of buying a large one it would be better if two 
small ones were obtained, for then there would be little or no 
danger of both of:them giving oul at once. 

An electric carbonator must be kept in a dry place. It should 
be located where moisture from the fountain cannot come in con- 
tact with it, and where the cellar is very damp, as is sometimes 
the case, it is better to locate the carbonator in the back room 
or some other convenient place on the main floor. 

Liquid Gas 

When the carbonator is installed all the druggist has to do 
is to attach a tube of liquid gas, start the pump and in a few 
minutes he will have soda, or better, carbonated water at the 
fountain. He must then have some one fill the syrup tanks 
with syrup, etc., and he is ready for business. That sounds easy, 
but there is so much ignorance about the use of liquid gas that 
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Fic. 7.—Gas drum and pressure gauge. 





it will pay the dispenser to give the matter now under consid- 
eration his careful attention. When liquid gas is purchased it 
is bought by weight, i. e. at so much a pound, not at so much 
a drum, therefore as soon as a drum reaches him he should 
verify its weight so that he may be sure that it is full. The 
way to do this is to weigh the drum for the gross weight and 
deduct from that the weight of the drum itself. The weight of 
the drum is stamped on it in plain figures. Occasionally he will 
discover a drum from which the gas has all leaked out while 
it was in transit and as the railroads take liquid gas entirely 
at the purchaser’s own risk he has no redress. However, as a 
matter of courtesy, the manufacturers, realizing that in spite of 
all the care they take once in a while a drum reaches its des- 
tination empty, generally allows the druggist the amount charged 
for such drums; provided, however, that such drums are re- 
turned immediately and they are notified at once and furnished 
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with the number of the drums. Each drum is plainly numbered, 
the one in Fig. 7 being 90,354. To prevent any loss of gas 
from drums while they are in his possession, as soon as he 
receives them the druggist should have his dispenser take a 
wrench and tighten the top of the packing nut. (See 6, Fig. 7.) 
Then tighten the nut on outlet nipple 8. If the gas is not used 
within thirty days repeat this operation. The brass cap at 
7 should not be tampered with in any way, because it is a safety 
valve protecting a small copper disk which collapses and allows 
the contents of the drum to escape when it is exposed to ex- 
treme heat in any way. The druggist must be sure that all 
empty drums are returned promptly. 


Connecting Drum to Regulator 


The drum of gas should first be fastened into a wall bracket 
and then cap No. 8 removed and a fibre washer inserted into 
inlet coupling No. 207 and then it should be connected with the 
gas drum valve from which cap No. 8 was removed. If the 
thread on the drum valve differs from that on the gauge coup- 
ling the manufacturers will furnish an increasing or reducing 
coupling which will match both the drum and the gauge. — Pres- 
sure or adjusting key No. 209 should then be loosened by turn- 
ing it to the left, which shuts off the regulator so that the in- 
rush of gas will not injure the gauge. 

The dispenser should now see that the hose from the gas 
inlet on the carbonator is attached to the outlet cock cn the 
gauge (226), being sure that both connections are fitted with 
sound fibre washers. Old flattened fibre washers are useless 
therefore a good supply of these washers should be on hand 
so that new ones can be put in often; they don’t cost much. 
Leather and rubber washers are useless. 


Filling the Carbonator 


All connections being made and a water supply connection 
having been made with the carbonator it is ready to be filled 
with carbonated water. The next step is to open valve No. 
225, then to put the drum key wrench on nut No. 4 and turn 
it slowly to the right a few turns so as to let the gas into the 
regulator. Adjusting key No. 209 is then turned slowly to the 
right until the gauge indicates a pressure of 150 pounds, or any 
other desired pressure at which point the pressure will be au- 
tomatically maintained. Just as soon as the gas commences 1» 
enter the carbonator the water pump should be started. Wher 
the machine stops pumping the carbonator is full. The first 
lot of water charged by the machine is always poorly car- 
bonated, therefore it is well to draw it off at the fountain (this 
washes out the pipes) yntil the machine starts again. When 
it then fills up the fountain is ready for business in this respect. 
From this time on the machine will work automatically, and as 
long as the supply of gas is kept up there will be a supply of 
carbonated water. When the register key on the regulator be- 
gins to drop it is an indication that the gas drum is empty, ano 
when it indicates a pressure of about 100 pounds it is time to 
put on a new drum. First, however, the used drum should 
be tested to be sure that it is empty. This is done by turning 
key No. 209 one half turn to the right. If the hand on the 
gauge rises it shows that there is more gas in the drum. It it 
remains stationary it is empty. Turn the key back the half turn, 
shut valve with wheel No. 225, then the empty drum should be 
detached and a full one put on. Open the valve with wheel 
No. 225; turn on the gas and the work goes on. A carbonator 
is automatic, but not human, therefore it cannot oil or clean 
itself, and unless some one gives it care and attention along 
that line the machine is not to blame if its gives out. 

There is a great difference in the carponated water produced 
by automatic carbonators, and just because some of them pro- 
duce carbonated water of very poor quality is nc reason why 
dispensers should say that all carbonators are no good; this 
would be an unjust decision because there are plenty of good 
ones. The druggist must be sure to buy a good one. 

(To be continued.) 
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MAKING MONEY WITH 
A SUBURBAN FOUNTAIN 


How a Louisville Druggist Has Caught a Big Trade in a 
Residential Neighborhood—Five Cent Soda Is Profitable, 
if Sold in Large Quantities 


Papentices: Ky, June 1.—It was just about three years 

ago when William H. Fischer, of Brook and St. Catherine 
streets, Louisville, decided to found his soda department upon a 
rock of sound business principles, against which the forces of 
suburban competition should not prevail. The result of Mr. 
Fischer's resolution is that he is now possessed of a genuinely 
metropolitan soda business, of the sori which makes the druggist 
in the heart of the shopping district chuckle to himself when the 
he 


t 
day’s fountain register checks are totaled and balanced with the 
cash at the desk. 

Much has been said and written regarding the one and only 
successful method of operating a suburban soda fountain. The 
question is of vital interest to every one of the tens of thousands 
of American druggists whose shops are located in residential 
districts. A last analysis of the problem would probably 
precipitate a conglomeration of facts and figures, a3 
though the experimenter were attempting to figure a basis for 
revising the United States tariff downward. It is possible that 
there is no one and only successful method save that of sound 
business, for details of management must be adapted to circum- 
stances surrounding individual instances. 

But Mr. Fischer’s policy has been tested out, proved to be 
water and air tight and incapable of leaking profits. It is, there- 
fore, fair to assume that for the intents and purposes of the 
usual progressive, prospering suburban pharmacist, the Brook 
street retailer's plan will pan out satisfactorily and will develop 
a noticezble degree of solid improvement, other things being 
equal. 

The policy of Mr. Fischer in building up his fountzin re- 
ceipts has been to offer downtown accommodations to his trade. 
That is, through the fortunate circumstance of being able to 
secure a very handsome soda fountain at very reasonable cost, 
he has been enabled to offer the residents of his neighborhood 
all the atmosphere of the shop in the heart of the town. He has 
made it a pleasure for his patrons to drink Fischer soda water, 
and has obviated the possibility of his neighbors preferring to 





A SANITARY FOUNTAIN 





A TWENTY-FOOT FOUNTAIN IN A LOUISVILLE SUBURB. 
Fischer’s fountain has made good in a residential neighborhood. 


refresh themselves downtown when they are downtown. More 
than once he has handled business from the neighborhood be- 
cause the consumers preferred to ride out home and then eat or 
drink, in the satisfaction of being near home, rather than to 
dally in the hot and dusty sections of the city, where there is a 
soda shop on every corner and one or two in the middle of each 
block. 

“A metropolitan soda fountain for permanent, neighborhood 
trade” has been Mr. Fischer’s slogan. The result is that his 
ling constantly until he finds him- 
self reaching over and cutting out the other fellow on the east 
and now and then nipping some business that would logically 
go to his competitor on the west. All this comes of an en- 
forced change in custom. The druggist has made his soda 
patrons visit his stand rather than others, because they really 
enjoy his service and accommodations more—and not because 
they happen to be nearer to him than to the man around the 


neighborhood field is expan 


corner. 

This principle of reaching out after business because of qual- 
ity advantages which may be made the basis of selling argu- 
ment has appeared in practically every retail line—and it is not 
fallacious to argue that its application in the soda field is so 
much the more quickly rewarded. The competition for soda 





THAT PAID FOR ITSELF 


Leo N. Alt, of Webster avenue, Chicago; his prescriptionist, Frank McCabe, and his soda experts, Leslie Denniston 
and Frank McDonnough, who have done good team work in building up a big prescription and soda water 


business. 
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business is extremely warm these days, as every druggist will 
agree. 

To go back to the beginning of the tale, it became apparent 
to Mr. Fischer about three years ago that a fine opportunity for 
a bumper soda business was looming up in his locality. As has 
been the case with many other pharmacies, the Brook street 
druggist watched his neighborhood grow. He saw it expand 
into a suburb of prosperous families, whose heads were good 
sound business men, believing evidently in the Roosevelt anti- 
1ace suicide policy, so that a swarm of youngsters played base- 
ball from yard to yard in the spring and hilariously romped 
with footballs and hoops in the fall. Mr. and Mrs. Nouveaux 
Riche were unknown—and the spirit of the locality was essen- 
tially and typically American in summer and winter alike. 

Noting this augur of booming soda trade in following years, 
when the older folks could be attracted to patronize the shop 
where youngsters were best pleased, Mr. Fischer took steps to 
secure strictly up to date and out of the ordinary fountain equip- 
ment. A handsome little downtown soda shop, dealing exclu- 
sively in ice creams, ices and sodas, went under because of 
faulty management. The Brook street pharmacist was on hand 
at the receiver’s sale and bought the beautiful sanitary fountain 
at a very reasonable figure. The fountain was transferred and 
is now doing duty, as bright and clean as the day when it was 
first set up. It is nearly twenty feet long, an unusual length for 
a suburban fountain, and makes a handsome appearance. The 
counter and sideboard are composed mainly of Circassian wal- 
nut, with a1 onyx serving slab and two draught columns orna- 
mented with Tiffany glass and electric lights. The sideboard is 
carved and faced with mirrors, and altogether the soda depart- 
ment is extraordinarily well furnished. 

Possessing an unusually fine set of equipment at moderate 
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cost for an initial investment, Mr. Fischer. set about maintaining 
the fountain in metropolitan style. He knew that he had not 
overreached himself in securing it, so he was prepared to meet 
the demands of the future with the satisfaction of having one 
of the best and biggest soda fountains outside of the downtown 
district of the Gateway City. 

The space behind the counter was floored with concrete and 
graded to a drain into the street gutter. Every mornng this 
waterproofed interior is flushed with water and thoroughly aired 
before the day's work proceeds. The ice cream cans and storage 
compartments have been made absolutely dustproof, and the sani- 
tary makeup has been strictly maintained. 

The fountain products rival their home in purity and clean- 
liness. Certified cream, the sort that is guaranteed by the health 
authorities to be germless and to contain the specified amount 
of butter fat, is used, and only pure fruit syrups and compounds 
are employed. While Mr. Fischer does not advocate extensive 
excursions into the field of fountain specialties, expeditions 
which often prove disastrous in boosting the expense account of 
a suburban soda fountain, he is a firm believer in a noticeable 
Gegree of individuality for any soft drink shop. If you could 
interrogate the residents of Brook and St. Catherine streets, and 
several more thoroughfares in that section, you would hear that 
Fischer’s grape ale, fruit lemonade and lime punch are bever- 
ages to swear by. 

Finally, the successful operator of a metropolitan fountain in 
a residence district believes in the 5-cent standard of price for 
such localities. 

The best part cf the whole business, according to the Blue- 
grass pharmacist’s experience, is that the undertaking, in serving 
on a quaiity basis from the most approved equipment, is profit- 
able in every sense of the word. 
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SUGGESTION FOR A STRAWBERRY WINDOW DISPLAY. 


Color scheme—green and red; shelves of plate glass; background and draperies arranged to taste. The drawing is a suggestion only 
of suitable materials and a scheme for their arrangement. Strawberry sundaes may be imitated with chalk or clay made into a paste an! 


shaped into cones, decorating the sides with real berries, 
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Secretaries of Boards of Pharmacy 


HE Secretary of the Board of Pharmacy is the man who does the work and in many cases is the 


only salaried member of the Board. 


He must possess an unusual combination of excellent 


qualities to be an efficient secretary, and it is safe to say that a convocation of secretaries of all the 
boards of pharmacy in the United States would bring together an interesting and able gathering. 
Since they cannot meet in person, they will all be brought before our readers in these sketches. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE BOARD 


The secretary of the New York State Board of Pharmacy is 
a clean shaven, neat, orderly looking man, and his appearance 
is a faithful exponent of his qualities. Neat, orderly, accurate 
and prompt in the discharge of his duties, he has served as secre- 
tary of the New York state board 
for several terms, since 1901, his 
services covering the period dur- 
ing which the board passed under 
the authority of the New York 
State Board of Regents. He was 
born November 11, 1867, in Al- 
bany, where he still resides, was 
educated in the Albany Boys’ 
Acadenty Military School, and re- 
ceived his first pharmaceutical 
training in the drug store of his 
father, being a pharmacist by in- 
heritance as well as by training. 
He graduated from the Albany 
College of Pharmacy in 1889 and 
established himself in business on 
his own account in 1894. His two 
stores, the interiors of which are 





WARREN L. BRADT, Ph.G., illustrated herewith, are among 
Albany, N. Y. the most attractive in the state 
capital, 


Mr. Bradt was elected secretary of the Middle Branch of 
the New York State Board of Pharmacy when this was or- 
ganized in January, 1901. In January, 1903, Mr. Bradt was 
elected secretary of the general board, filling this position in 
addition to that of secretary of the Middle Branch. When the 


present board was appointed by the Board of Regents the for- 
mer system, under which there were three branch secretaries as 
well as a general secretary, was discontinued, and Mr. Brad: 
was appointed secretary of the new board on June 9g, 1910, and 
has filled this position most creditably ever since. 

In 1898, Mr. Bradt joined the New York State Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association and has served as chairman of its committee on 
apothecaries and state service and as a member of the legislative 
cominittee. He has also been active in the Albany Drug Club. 
having served for some time as chairman of its executive com- 
mittee. In 1903, Mr. Bradt joined the American Pharmaceutical! 
Association and has attended two of the meetings of that body, 
being now a member of the committee on membership. He has 
served as expert pharmacist for the State Commission in Lunacy 
for fourteen years, having charge of the drug and medical sup- 
plies for the State Hospital for the Insane. 

Mr. Bradt is rather a busy man, for, besides his duties as 
secretary of the Board of Pharmacy and expert pharmacist for 
the Commission in Lunacy, he owns and conducts two very suc- 
cessful stores, both of which are illustrated herewith. These 
stores are located at 7 and 8 Central avenue and at Broadway 
and Steuben street, Albany. Mr. Bradt had a very attractive 
residence, but, having no children to fill the house, he and Mrs. 
3radt decided that they would cut down housekeeping cares by 
taking an apartment at 84 Willett street, where they have all the 
comforts of home without the cares of a house. 

Mr. Bradt’s specialty is attending to his own business. He 
does not find it necessary to do a great deal of talking, and the 
time and effort thus saved are turned into more profitable lines 
for pharmacy and for himself. He is enabled to concentrate his 
attention on the matter in hand, dispatch business quietly, quickly 
and effectively, and is thus able to accomplish the full measure 
of his duty as secretary of the board, expert pharmacist for the 
Commission in Lunacy, and.head of two successful pharmacies. 
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Board Questions and Answers 


Selected Questions Asked in Recent Examinations by Various State Boards of Pharmacy with 
Their Correct Answers 


MATERIA MEDICA AND BOTANY 
Asked by the New Jersey Board 


1. Licorice. (a) Give the Latin name of the plant from 
which it is obtained and the countries from which it comes. 
(b) What part of the plant is used? (c) Give the names of 
the various official preparations. (d) Give the common names 
of two very popular and much used preparations of licorice. 

Answer: (a) There are two varieties of licorice root used in 
pharmacy, the Spanish licorice from Glycyrrhiza glabra Linné 
and the Russian licorice from Glycyrrhiza glandulifera Weld- 
stein and Kittaibel. It belongs to the family of Leguminosz. 
The licorice shrub is indigenous to southeastern Europe and 
southwestern Asia as far as Persia. (b) The dried rhizome and 
root are official. (c) The following U. S. P. preparations are 
prepared directly from licorice: Extract of glycyrrhiza, pure ex- 


Indies. Ginger belongs to the class of oleoresinous drugs. The 
two principal constituents are a volatile oil, which gives the odor 
and flavor, and gingerol, a colorless principle, which imparts the 
pungent taste to the drug. (b) Natural Jamaica ginger, bleached 
Jamaica ginger, Chinese ginger, Cochin ginger, African ginger 
and Race ginger. (c) Natural Jamaica ginger comes in long, 
slender, flat and branched pieces of a light yellowish brown color. 
It is peeled by the removing of the periderm. The bleached Ja- 
maica ginger is the same kind dipped into milk of lime. The 
object of this liming or whitewashing is to cover some defects 
in the rhizome and also to protect it against the attacks of in- 
sects. Chinese ginger occurs in short, broad and thick pieces 
and only has part of the periderm removed. Chinese ginger 
has a lighter color than Jamaica ginger. Cochin ginger is sim- 
ilar to Chinese ginger, but usually smaller and the unpeeled parts 
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tract of glycyrrhiza, fluidextract of glycyrrhiza, aromatic fluid- 
extract of cascara, compound iluidextract of sarsaparilla, am- 
moniated glycyrrhizin, compound licorice powder, compound 
powder of morphine (Tully’s powder), tincture of aloes, tincture 
of aloes and myrrh, troches of licorice and opium. From the ex- 
tract and fluidextract a number of U. S. P. and N. F. prepara- 
tions are made. (d) Extract of licorice and compound licorice 
powder. Another very popular and much used preparation is 
brown mixture or compound mixture of licorice, which is pre- 
pared from the extract. 

2. Ginger. (a) Give the official and botanical names, nat- 
ural order, habitat and constituents. (b) Name the commercial 
varieties, (c) Describe the different appearances and the rea- 
sons therefore. (d) What action does the drug have upon the 
skin, the salivary glands, the gastric glands? (e) Name an 
official fruit obtained from the same natural order and state 
what part of it is used in pulvis aromaticus. (f) Name two 
preparations into which it enters. 

Answer: (a) Zingiber. Zingiber officinale, Roscce (Family 
Zingiberacee). It is indigenous to tropical Asia, but is now cul- 
tivated in all tropical countries, especially in Africa and the West 


are of a light reddish gray or brown color, African ginge: is 
usually half peeled and resembles Cochin ginger, but is of a dark 
grayish brown color. Race ginger comes in irregular pieces, with 
the dark brown periderm partly removed, the remaining surface 
being brownish black. In genera! the ginger might be classified 
in two varieties, the natural and the bleached. The price of 
the different kinds is governed by their appearance and not by 
their pungency. (d) Ginger is a rubefacient and counter irri- 
tant when applied to the skin. When chewed it stimulates ihe 
secretion of the salivary glands, and when snuffed into the nos- 
trils it produces sneezing. To the gastric glands ginger is a 
stimulant and carminative. (e) Cardamom, the dried nearly 
ripe fruit of Elettaria repens Baillou. For the preparation of 
aromatic powder the U. S. P. orders cardamom to be deprived 
of the capsules and crushed, that is the seed should be used and 
not the fruit, the pericarp being without flavor. (f) Ginger is 
used for the preparation of tincture of ginger and compound 
rhubarb powder. 


3. Castor Oil. (a) Give the Latin name of the plant from 
which it is obtained. (b) In what country does the plant grow? 
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(c) From what part of the plant is the oil obtained? (d) What 
are the medicinal properties of the drug and how may it be 
administered? (e) Name some other purposes for which it is 
used. (f) How would you detect the admixture of other fixed 


oils ? 


Answer: (a) Ricinus communis Linné. (b) It is in- 
digenous to southern Asia, but has become naturalized in all 
tropical and subtropical countries. (c) The oil is expressed 


from the seed, the cold pressed castor oil being the best kind 
(d) Castor oil is a purgative and acts promptly 
On account of its action being non- 
irritating, it is a very popular purgative. Castor oil also has a 
tor this reason is often adminis- 
There are many different methods 


medicinally 
in about four to six hours. 
constipating after effect, and 
tered in cases of diarrhoea. 

of administering castor oil, as in soft gelatin capsules, or in the 
form of an emulsion, or in the form of a so called tasteless cas- 
tor oil, the oil being sweetened with a little saccharin and flavored 
with aromatics. A very popular method of giving castor oil is 
in the 
hot milk 
vehicle, especially for children, is orange juice. 


3eer and porter and 
Another good 
Being a very 


froth of sarsaparilla soda water, 
are also used as vehicles for the oil. 


(e) 


thick oil, castor oil is also employed as a lubricant. Besides 
this it is used as a leather dressing, in the preparation of sticky 
fly paper and also in the manufacture of transparent glycerin 
soap. Together with calcined magnesia it is also manufactured 


or castor oil in powder form, which is 
Another very large and im- 


into a dry castor oil, 
chemically a magnesium ricinoleate. 
portant use of castor oil is its use in the manufacture of the so 


¢ 


called Turkish red oil used in calico dyeing and printing. 
As castor oil is about the only fatty oil which is soluble in its 
ywn volume of alcohol (95 percent.), therefore adulterations with 


ot 


er fixed oils can easily be detected. 

Asked by the New York Board 

Examination of January 1, 1912. 
4. Belladonna Root. Give (a) its official Latin title, (b) 
the U. S. P. definition, (c) its important constituent with aver- 


ize per cent. of same, (d) the U. S. P. preparation, (e) the 
U.S. P. dose of preparation. 

Answer: (a) Belladonne Radix. (b) The dried root of 
Atropa Belladonna Linné (Family Solanacew), yielding when 
assayed by the U. S. P. process not less than 0.45 percent. of 


(c) Among the mydriatic alkaloids in bel- 
(d) The U. S. P. 


mydriatic alkaloids. 
ladonna root, atropine is the most important. 


preparation of belladonna root 1s the fluidextract. (e) The av- 
erage dose of fluidextract of belladonna root is 0.05 Cc. or I 
minim. 

5. Male fern, Give (a) its official Latin title, (b) the 
U. S. P. definition, (c) the color of the fresh drug, (d) the 


U. S. P. preparation, (¢c) ‘the precaution to be observed in dis- 
pensing the preparation. 

Answer: (a) Aspidium, (b) The dried rhizome of Dryop- 
teris Félix-mas Schott or of Dryopteris marginalis Asay Gray 
(Family Filices). {c) The color of fresh male fern is bright 
green and the powder, which should be freshly prepared, should 
(d) The U. S. P. preparation of 


(e) There are two precautions to be 


have a bright green color. 
male fern is the oleoresin. 
observed In the rst place oleoresin of aspidium usually de 
posits, on standing, a granular crystalline substance, supposed to 
As this is the active medicinal substance it must 
In the sec- 


be filicic acid. 
be well incorporated by agitation before dispensing, 
ond place, it should be remembered that oleoresin of male fern 
and castor oil should never be dispensed together in a mixture, 
a number of cases of poisoning have resulted. The castor oil 
be administered several hours after the oleoresin is taken. 

6. Vegetable Sulphur. Give (a) its official definition. (b) 
a description, (c) the I'mit of ash allowed, (d) the adulterants 
sometimes found in it, (e) its uses. 

Answer: (a) Vegetable sulphur or lycopodium, 
of Lycopodium clavatum Linné and other species of Lycopodium 
(Family Lycopodaceze). (b) Lycopodium is a very fine mobile 
pale yellow powder, which is cdorless and tasteless. It floats 
upon water and is wetted by it with difficulty and only after con- 


may 
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On account of its yellow color lycopodium 
is called vegetable sulphur. (c) The ash should not exceed 5 
percent. (d) Starch, pollen, dextrin and (e) 
podium is used principally as a dusting powder, being soothing 
It is also employed in homceopathic medicine. 
(To be continued.) 


‘inued trituration. 


rosin. Lyco- 


and healing. 


Licensed by Kansas Board 

As a result of the May examinations of the Kansas board 
the following have been registered as pharmacists: 

A. V. Degraw, Onaga; W. G. Arnold, T. D. 
irace Harrison, Wal L. C. Hubbeil, McPherson; L. D. Hu 
G. Gratinny, G. C. y, Kansas City; H. D. McClay, Plainville; D. C. 
Wichita; G. Priest, y Center; F. C. Wemmer, Liberai; 
Hickson, Iole lie Cashman, Atwood; F. M. Kneffer, Wocd 
. C. Wires, Norton; C. L. Andrews, Eureka; E. E. Hawk, C. C. 
Topeka. 
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Miss 


inson; 











Sharp, 


Texas Board Elects Officers 
Board of 


Waco, elect d the following ol 


The Texas Pharmacy, at its recent meeting in 


President, H. V. 
Walker, Gonzales; 


ficers: Schuman, 
treasurer, 
Se = 


\mer- 


New Braunfels; secretary, R. | 
W. F. 


retary Walker was selected to represent the board at the 


1 
i 
Robertson, Gonzales, the last two being re-elected. 


ican Pharmaceutical Association meeting to be held in Denver 


in August. 


Registered in New Jersey 


Following ‘s list of the successful candidates from th 
April examinations of the New Jersey board: 
Bongartz, A. J. Dittman, R. R. Gerstner, 
Oscar Fraller, Ignatz Goldberg, Pasqual 
Kaufman, Nathaniel Kessler, William 
Weiss, T. A. Westerman, Newark; Garry 
J. Levy, Moe Levy, Hoboken; Alex- 
ander Grussner, New Brunswick; E. L. Hardiman, F. E. Moyer, Perth 
Amboy; Irving Yudizky, Orange; Frank Millman, West Orang Morris 
Zimmer, Passaic; C. M. Tanenbaum, H. R. Bobst, Atlantic City; J. W. 
Hankinson, Maplewood; Miss Mabel Shipman Horning, Roselle Park; Philip 
Mazzoni, Edward Secar, Union; A. V. ae: 


y ’, Palumbo, Bernardsville: 
Prickitt, Burlington; H. C. Rauschenbach, 


Registered pharmacists: C. G. 
S. K. Karezewski, Jersey City; 
Guerrieri, Louis Horwitz, H. S 
Lazaroff, August Weisbrod, M. J, 
Cohen, Paterson; C. F. Hoffmann, L. J. 














Weehawken; J. Winslow, 
Vineland; B. O. Tegge, Elmer; Alfred Basso, Vincent Chaine, Jacob Davis, 
M. A. Feldberg, Louis Hausmann, Isidore Malis, Orazio Pascale, Louis 
Weinstein, New York; Morris Cohen, J. L. Fink, Barris Riskin, Brooklyn. 
N. Y.; David Becker, Yonkers, N. Y.; F. S. Rogers, Middletown, N. Y.; 
Maurice Berger, G. W. Cournos, C. W. A. Horting, L. H. Myers, Philadel- 
phia; A. S. Brenneman, Morton, Pa.; D. W. Huber, Gettysburg, Pa.; C. D. 
Moon, Morrisville, Pa.; P. D. Sands, Stoney Creek Mills, Pa. 

Registered assistant pharmacists: Theodore Blasi, Louis Etkes, Abraham 
Horowitz, Joseph Marino, George Pollak, A. J. E. Schmidt, J. L. Stimmer 
Newark; R. J. Kramer, Jersey City; W. A. Burk, Peter Cocuzza, Elizabeth: 
G. F. Krech, Paterson; T. C. yard, Bayonne; G. A, Lill, Hawthorne: 
Morris Perl, East Orange; P. I. Preckwinkle. Roselle Park; Howell Rieck, 
Kearny; R. L. Shover, Philadelphia 

The next meeting of the board for examinations will be held 


in Trenton, on Thursday and Friday, July 18 and 19. 











Registered in Maryland 
Board of Pharmacy, 
for registra- 


4—The Maryland 
the examinations of candidates 
tion as pharmacists and held last 
neunced that the following passed and are entitled to registra- 


Baltimore, June 


as a result of 
month, has* an- 


assistants 


tion: 






Pharmacists: Joseph M. Ayd, Henry F. Hein, Howard L. Poffen- 
berger, James Franklin Irwin, Randall C. Ward, Ethan O. Frierson, Herman 
Dietel, Hugh Kelly Borland, Flora Palaitstein, Frederick Louis Henry, 


Tohn G. 


Benjamin Spruce Brumbaugh, Thomas Stanley McIndoc, 









Harold A. Sewartz, Karl Franklin Kener, G. Krupnick, Lloyd 
Nicholas Richardson, Thomas Hendersen Kerr, Frederick Minder, Robert 
L. Pierce, John Alfred Strevig. 

Assistants: Clifton M. Chaires, Ray Selby Stavely, William Albert 
Clark, Harry S. Harrison, Harr Rolnick, Herman F. Hansen, Harry L. 
Schrader. George A. Jones, ph Meyer Bransky, Morris Mashkes and 
Joseph Sidney Brown 


The proportion of applicants who failed to pass the examina- 
tions was unusually large, no less than sixty-three having ap- 
The failures were almost 
states desired to 


plied, but only thirty-two passing. 
equally among candidates from 

register in Maryland and from among the prospective graduates 
of the Department of Pharmacy, University of Maryland, and 


other who 


is attributed by many druggists to the discontinuance of the re- 
quirements that students of pharmacy shall have had four years’ 
practical experience in a store. This practical experience, ap- 
parently, is not to be compensated for by theoretical instruction. 
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Cincinnati College Confers Degrees Graduates of the Maryland College 












—— 


The fortieth annual commencement exercises of the Cincin- Baltimore, June 3.—The following graduates of the Depart- 
nati College of Pharmacy were held at the Grand Hotel. Cin- ment of Pharmacy, University ot Maryland, received their diplo- 4 
cinnati, on June 6. The following degrees were awarded: imas at the university commencement last Saturday afternoon: | 


Bachelor of Pharmacy: E. H. Argo, H. I. Beckenholct, A. S. Bradley, Sidney J. Brown, Hugh Kelly Bosland, Benjamin Bruce Brumbaugh, 
J. H. Carter, A. C. Chenault, H. J. Coffey, Miss Adelaide M. Fallon, Harry Sherman Harrison, John Gordon McIndoe, Charles E, McCormick, 
a Dahlenburg, David Frank, Miss Madeline Gilmore, Miss Clara M. Frederick Mindor, Carrie G.. Mossap, Robert R. Pierce, Lloyd N. Richard- 
Diller-Hay, J. V. Kazanjian, Miss Elizabeth Keeler, Miss Lertha Klein- son, Harold A. Swartz, Daniel A. Warren, James J. Wolfe, John_ Stanley ‘ 
knecht, E. F. Maxon, J. B. Miller, J. R. Reber, O. C. Reifschneider, Her- Yakel, Dennie Paul Lillich, John A. Strerig, Clarence A, Davis, Ethan O. 
bert Riemann, F, L. Scherra, Bemis Schmurr, H. G. Smith, R. B. Tod- Frierson, lee Hodges, Henry Felix Hein, Herman Dietel, jr. George 
hunter, Peach-Raymond Trail, Walter White, W. L. Wilfert, J. W. Wood McCarty, Thomas 5S. Smith, Randall C. Ward, Joaquina Ruiz de Porras. 
ward, J. D. Wright, C. M. N. Wrobleski. Re : Charles William Rauschenbach won the university prize, and 

Pharmaccutical Chemist: C. D. Brinker, Ph.B., J. Tf. Carballo, Miss ie Dkr ; i as z 
Maria T. Carballo, Miss Ana J. Trillo Carballo, R. H. Funke, Miss Anna certificates of honor were awarded to Edwin Paul Kolb, Robert 


Pettersen, Ph.B. A. Abell, William Granville Haines, Robert A. Bonner and Wil- 


nee ee Ham Michel. 








New Orleans Graduates NINETY-FIRST COMMENCEMENT EXER- 
Twenty-two graduates of the New Orleans College of Phar- CISES OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
macy received diplomas and degrees at the annuai commence- COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
ment exercises held in the Tulane Theater on May 14. The a 
alumni medal was awarded to José R. R. Trujello, of Havana.. One Hundred and Thirty-four Graduates Receive Diplomas 
Jules B. Rateau, of New Orleans, received the Louisiana State 
Pharmaceutical Association medal, and the faculty medal was 
awarded to Miss Helen C. Bell, of the junior class. The grad- 
uates were: W. J. Cade, M. H. Carnahan, R. G. Cerise, A. J. 
Claverie, T. L. Cronan, B. E. Daniel, A. J. Dellande, Luis Don dipiomas to 134 graduates in the 
estevez, L. J. Fortier, J. O. Gianelloni, J. J. Godchaux, F. M. I Academy of Music. This im- 
Grant, Hunter Huddle, L. H. Knobloch, Nestor Laborde, H. M. portant event was the culmina- 
Lane, O. W. Lewis, J. C. Montero, E. L. Normand, J. B. Rateau, tion of a round of functions 
J. R. Rodriguez Trujello, L. L. West. 








HILADELPHIA, May 23.—The ninety-first annual com- 
mencement exercises of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy came to a close here this evening with the presentation of 








which were featured by a large 
attendance of the alumni ot the 
famous old institution from all 
over the country. 

The address to the graduates 





Pittsburgh College to Graduate Large Class 


At the commencement of the Pittsburgh College «f Phar- 
macy, to be held on June 19, the degree of graduate in phar- 
macy will be conferred on the following: 


was made by tormer Governor 
Semuel W,. Pennypacker; the 
announcement of tne prize win- 
ners was made by the dean, Jo- 
seph P. Remington, and the cov- 
eted sheepskins were distributed 


H. L. Alm, R. McK. Barkley, F. W. Beyer, J. W. Bishop, H. J. 
Brandl, C. H. Brautigan, A. E. Braun, J. A. Briggs, J. E. Bumbera. 


Bete ith A ib DE te BLEN, AE BOER A ape BM ONG Si 





W. D. Callahan, A. J. Campbell, F. H. Campbell, A. D. Canon, A. ; 
Chapman, jr., J. F. Chrisley, H.'D. Clark, E. B. Davis, Harry Garrard, by Howard B. French, president t 
J. P. Frew, J. H. Garrard, H. J. Garvey, Harry Gilbert, G. E. Grabert, jr., y : : 
J. B. Hamilton, Archie Hargrave, Richard Hill, T. O. Hogue, S. K. a are of the college. An interesting E 
Holmes, F. A. Howard, J. G. Kapteina. W. V. Kerwin, Salamon’ Kovacs. RICHARD Hi. LACKEY, feature of the commencement ex- : 
K. A. Krayer, P. A. Kuenzig, C, M. Kuhn, R. O. Lee. Abraham Lefko- President of the Alumni Asso- ary . be . : 8 
witz, T. H. Lippman, W. H. Lipscomb, J. K. Marsh, H W. Hagmeie: ciation of the P. C. P. ercises was the conferring of the } 
H. J. Brown, Walter Bixler, Marmaduke Mamaux, I. H. Masterson, L, T. ° ame : 7 

Miller, W. J. Milner, J. M. Minihane, W. McK. Morgan, H. P. Mosca, J. F. degree of master in pharmacy 

Moyer, G. J. Myers, S. B. McCulloch, D. W. McDowell, D. R. McMonigfe, upon the following prominent representatives of that profession: 


LA we. CL. O° Conneil, F. P. L. Pail, jr.. H. E. Patterson. L. P. Phillips, a eee ee) ea 5 a y , . 

i B. Plotner, W. H. Puterbaugh, J.’ F. Rider, W. N. Robak, W. R2 Benjamin T. Fairchild and Ewen McIntyre, New York; Frank 
acob Ringold, D al : ; ve ade 

Charles Mined 7 ak, tee T heron rage i ae G. Ryan, Detroit; Lucius L. Walton, Williamsport, Pa., and 

= ‘ boomy + ae, G. H. Whitehouse, W. F. Wohlfarth, [freeman P. Stroup, Philadelphia. 

+ we , P. J. Zaremba. 2 . 

Prizes were awarded as foliows: 





@  —e ee > . . : 1 ee, ; . 

The following will receive the degree of doctor in piarmacy Proctor, William B. Webb; Chemistry, Analytical Chemistry, Instructors 

2 Se = : onnor, Donald i itz, Randolph McCready, E. H. Sha‘fer, A. 1 Kappa Psi Fraternity and Public Lecture Report prizes to Elmer H. Hessler. 
Kossler, T. J. Schill, H, G. Young. Pharmacy prize to Charles M. Emig. Materia Medica to William J. Durkin. 
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Microscopical Research and Maisch Pharmacognosy prizes to Isaac C. 
Arledge. Operative Pharmacy and Maisch Botany prizes to Miss Agnes 
Duvoisin. ommercial Training and Pharmacy Quiz pemee to John A. 
Riley. Mahlon N. Kline Theoretical Pharmacy prize to Howard E. Gensler. 


The graduates who received the degree of Dector of Phar- 
macy are as follows: 


W. M. Anderson, I. C. Arlege, J. J. Armstrong, M. A. Arnold, F. D. 
Baldwin, B. E. Blankenbush, J. T. Bongartz (Ph.G.), W. R. Boyer, }: A. 
3radley, A. S. Brenneman, a E. Brewster (Pre). C. A. Buohl, J. V. 
Caton, E. W. Colborn, C. G. Cone, J. B. Cooper, F. B. Coulbourn, C. R. 
Cox, Emlyn Davies, J. W. Dolbey, E. J. Durbin, W. Durkin, Arthur 
Ebischbach, C. M. Emig, Cc. E. enberg, ae eee Eppler, “William Epstein, 
F. H. Estep, W. T. Fair, Miss L. G. Fetters, Nathan Finkelstein, J. C. 
Foust, S. B. Foust, Clarence Fox, M. W. Gallagher, L. H. Gates, H. E. 
Gensler, W. T. Glover, T. I. Goldblum, W. L. Graeff (P.C.), L. P. Griese- 
mer, Ivor Griffiths, W. M. Hart, A. K. Hartman, C. R. Heart, F. X. 
Hedges (P.C.), T. R. Heller, E. F. Henning, E. H. Hessler, L. A. Hille- 
gass, M. S. Knauf, J. W. Kraus, H. D. Lawrence, H. L. Leaphart, Gordon 
Leech, A. A. Lehman, P. L. Leidich, A. M. Lewis, G. M. Litsch, W. F. 
Lofland, Ernest Luedecke, J. M. McGinty, R. H. Machesney, H. L. I. 
Mattson, E. R. Mayerberg, W. W. Meyer, C. F. Miller, C. D. Moon, J. S. 
——, W. A. Mulloy, T. McC. Myers, Ambrose Pancoast, J, Mas Parks, 

J. Peterson (Ph.G.), H. L. Poffenberger, Louis Powell, E. H. Prickitt, 
e £ Randolph, J. A. Riley, P. D. Robinson, B. G. Rumsey, J. R. Rupert, 

J. Rusch, J. A. Saylor, H. J. Schersten, Jacob Shtofman, Morris S's 
man, W. ) Skinner, N. N. Smiler, M. L. Smith, R. A. Smith, A. G. Stadel- 
mann, W. G. Stauffer, Samuel Stein, F. H. Stover, W. E. Strunk, Miss A. 
Ww. Taylor, J. D. Thompson, Miss C. L. Timm, F. A. Venner, O. G. 


England, ’83, recording secretary; Warren H. Poley, ’75, corresponding 
secretary; C. Carroll Meyer, ’73, treasurer; four new members of the board 
of directors: J. A. Fergusson, 87; Otto Kraus, ’75; W. A. Carpenter, ’91, 
and D. J. Reese, ’go. 


Representatives of forty-five classes, back as far as 1852, 
nearly all from those whose numerals ended in two and seven, 
assembled at the annual reunion and banquet of the Alumni 
Association at the Hotel Walton on Wednesday evening. Jo- 
seph P. Remington, dean of the college acted as toastmaster, 
and responses were made by Rev. N. R. Melhorn, Ewen McIn- 
tyre, L. L. Walton and W. J. Durkin, as well as class representa- 
tives Richard Peltz, ‘52; Dr. A. W. Miller, ’62; Miss Mabel C. 
Starr, ‘92. 


Silver Anniversary of the Class of ’87 


HILADELPHIA, May 22.—The class of ’87, Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy, celebrated the silver anniversary of 
its graduation today with an all-day outing, which commenced 














THE CLASS OF ’87, PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND ITS GUESTS. 


Reading from left to right they are as follows: 


Top row, J. N. G. Long, J. M. Baer, E. V. Pechin, 


W. H. Sutton, Dr. E. G. " “ib: rt, W. V. Smith and Elmer Outten; middle row, L. H. Davis, Charles 


aa J. A. Fergusson, J. 


V. Slaughter, F. P. Shak H. J. Hacket, W. H. 


Wagner, C. G. Warner, H. E. Warner G. L. Watts, J. R. Welier, Hirsh 
Wilderman, H. J. Woolsey, E. J. Wurster. 


Pharmaceutical chemists : 

Miss Agnes Duvoisin, J. H. Geiger, J. V. Hewitt, P. I. Hutchins, 
A. L. Infante, H. J. Koch, C. M. Lenhart, Norman Perrine, R. H. Rodgers, 
J. F. Weiler, jr. 

Proficient in chemistry: 

E. A. Fry, E. F. Kenney, Robert Strauch (P.D.), Miss Aase Teiser, 
Cc. L. Wagner. 

The forty-eighth annual meeting of the Alumni Association 
took place on Monday afternoon of commencement week, Presi- 
dent John W. Frey presiding. The treasury was shown to be in 
excellent condition, and the report of Secretary J. W. England 
showed that 131 new members had been added during the year 
and that there were twenty-five losses by death, the total mem- 
bership being 4,145. The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Richard H. Lackey, ’87, for president; William E. Lee, ’72, first vic 
president; Dr, Alfred Heineberg, ’99, second vice-president; Joseph W. 


Remington, H. K. Mulford, A. 


Hesske and R. H. Lackey; lower row, 
Sauer, H. G. Comp and J. G. Patten. 


with assembly at the Union League and finished with the general 
reunion and banquet of the alumni in the evening. An auto- 
mobile tour to historic Valley Forge through some of Phila- 
delphia’s most beautiful suburbs; luncheon and golf at the home 
of the Whitemarsh Valley Country Club, and a group picture of 
the members at the base of the Washington Monument, in Fair- 
mount Park, were features of the day’s program. Joseph P. 
Remington, dean of the college, was the guest of the class 
throughout the day. 


Largest Class Ever at the Phi Chi 


HILADELPHIA, June 7.—One of the largest classes in 
pharmacy in the history of the Medico-Chirurgical College 
this evening received their diplomas at the general commence- 
ment exercises of all the departments of the college, at the 
Academy of Music. The address to the graduates was made by 
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Dr. Louis McMurtrie; Henry F. Walton, president of the col- 
lege, conferred the degrees, and the awards were made by the 
tespective deans. 
The degree of Doctor of Pharmacy was conferred upon F. M. 
Apple, Frank E. Morgan and Willard Graham, ot Philadelphia. 
The pharmacy prizes were distributed by the dean, Dr. I. V. 
Stanley Stanislaus, as follows: 


Faculty gold medal for highest general average in senior pharmacy 
class to Percy Harvey Jackson; faculty gold medal for highest average in 
the junior pharmacy class, Arthur J. Swambach; faculty gold medal for 
highest general average in the senior chemistry class, Edward K. Estin; 
faculty gold medal for highest general average in the junior championship 
class, Ernest C. Wagner; Stanislaus medal for highest general average in 
the theory and practice of pharmacy, Percy H, Jackson; Meeker prize for 
the highest average in chemistry, Percy H. Jackson; alumni gold medal for 
the best examination in practical pharmacy, Percy H. Jackson. 


The graduates are as follows: 


J. B. Bader, Samuel Baylinson, E. O. Brong, J. H. Broude, A. F. 
Brown, Morris ‘Brown, E. A. Burnite, E, J. Campbell, F. T. Cosgrove, 
€. W. Connors, Victor Dorszewski, Morris Ellkofsky, LE L.. Bhar, BR: 
Gehres, A. F. Gorsuch, Chester Guthrie, G. R. Harriman, T. D. Hegin- 
botham, W. W. Hollenback, W. J. Houser, P. H. Jackson, T. F. Joyce, 
ae Kintner, Cc. 8. Klapp, John Levin, M. I. Lopoten, A. P. MacPhee, 

E. L. Maines, M. J. Manderino, Myer Matrick, H. G. Mitchell, F. P. 
a’ a Promisloff, Max Rosencoff, L. E. Rothberg, I. M. Rud- 
minas, H. yD ramming ‘Augusta A. Smith, M. L. Snyderman, H. A. 
over Rte “W.N. Thomas, J. S. Tyson, O. W. Wickham. 

og Chemistry: E. K. Metin, C. HH: Hagan, © J. Herrly, 

R. P. Fischelis, W. Isles, C. E. Medde, j. P. Milliken, R. Riegner. 

Doctor of Ratton (in course) : Cesar Daniel, Andrade pag Ph.G., 

W. A. Bentz, Ph.G.; J. E. Brewer, Ph.C.; W.. B.. Bart. Ph.C.; 
R. Cc. ” Holmes, Pac, 


The degree of Doctor of Pharmacy (honoris causa) was con- 
ferred on Franklin Muhlenberg Apple, Ph. G.; Willard Graham, 
Ph. C.; Frank E. Morgan. 


Temple University Graduates 


Philadelphia, June 6—The twenty-sixth annual com- 
mencement exercises of the department of pharmacy of 
Temple University took place this evening at the Academy of 
Music, together with those of the departments of law, dentistry, 
medicine, theology, liberal arts and sciences. The Rev. S. Parkes 
Cadman made the address to the graduates; Dr. Russell H. 
Conwell, president of the university, conferred the degrees, and 
the prizes in the various departments were awarded by the re- 
spective deans. 

Dr. John R. Minehart, dean of the department of pharmacy, 
awarded the prizes in his department as follows: 


The John R. Minehart gold medal for the highest general average in 
the senior class to Dr. Joseph Handler; the H. Evert Kendig gold medal 
for the best examination in the theory of pharmacy to Miss Tany Taborov; 
the H. Evert Kendig prize has been awarded to Miss Rose Blieden; 
the Henry Fisher prize for the best examination in materia medica t9 
Dr. Samuel M. Layton; the James C. Attix prize for the best examination 
in chemistry to Miss Tany Taborov; the H. B. Morse prize for the best 
examination in practice of pharmacy to Charles McAtee; membership in 
the American Pharmaceutical Association for the best examination in phar- 
macognosy to Dr. Joseph Handler. 


The graduates are as follows: 


Samuel Baron, Rose C. Blieden, W. B, Boyer, Leah E. Braderman, 
Esther B. Cantor, E. K. B. Collings, Lena DeGregoriis, Paul Denvir, Esther 
Feinstein, Louis Feldman, Harry Friedman, J. M. Fry, Joseph Handler, 

W. H. Jacobs, S. M. Layton, M.D., Dora Liebe rman, H. M. Long, 
Cort’R, Madeira, C. V. McAtee, Moses Minzes, Clarence Mosbey, Mick 
Muller, Leah Nichols, R. P. Ruhl, Tany Taborov, Anna Teller, Antonio 
Venuto, W. G. Wignall. 

Pharmaceutical Chemist: Eleanor M. Gartland, B. N. Goldberg, James 
Orlick, John Shields. 





Buffalo College Graduates 


The twenty-fifth annual conimencement of the Buffalo Col- 
lege of Pharmacy was held, in connection with the other spe- 
cial departments of the University of Buffalo, on May 31 at the 
Teck Theater, with the usual large attendance. 

The entire graduating list consisted of forty in medicine, 
forty-seven in pharmacy, thirty-seven in law and thirty in 
dentistry. Although the classes were generally large and in 
some instances the courses of study have been increased in size 
and general requirement, the serior classes showed more than the 
usual proficiency. In the pharmaceutical courses, for instance, 
only one student failed at the final examination. 

There is a new three year ene planned for putting into 
operation next year, to which al! graduates of reputable phar- 
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macy colleges are eligible. It will be called the extended course 
in pharmacy and will lead to the degree of Phar. C., or pharma- 
ceutical chemist. It will differ from the present special three 
year course in analytical chemistry in leaning more in the direc- 
tion of pharmacy. ‘The student ir analytical chemistry may take 
up iron and steel if he likes, or any other special line, but the 
new course will be more uniform for all and will insure a most 
thorough knowledge of practical pharmacy. 

The graduates of the College of Pharmacy were presented 
to Chancellor Norton of the university for their degrees by Dr. 
E. J. Kiepe, secretary of the college, with the usual simple for- 
malities. Following is the list: I. C. Biescher, Seymour H. 
Bliss, Fred R. Burtch, Archie W. Campbell, Lorne P. Cottrill. 
Ralph W. Englehardt, Harold F. Fortune, Edward J. Hanson, 
Joseph J. Lojacono, Luigi Schelfo, Clarence P. Schlick, Walter 
G. Stoll, Michael Strozzi, F. L. Armstrong, G. C. Barber, John 
McC. Considine, Roy Johnstone, M. S. Colgrove, A. H. Coling, P. 
L. Gilson, C. T. Ruston, J. J. Courneen, G. J. Lauster, D. M. 
Fraser, A. G. Fries, R. W. Hernquist, George Huss, Freligh 
Jones, Olga Kuhles, F. J. Lyon, C. E. Meiding, G. C. Momeyer, 
R. S. Parsons, R. J. Pettit, J. M. Saalwachter, E. D. Shippey, 
Harry Stewart, L. L. Wiles, H. M. Wilson, W. C. Young. 


California Association Meeting at Del Monte 


The California Pharmaceutical Association held its sixth an- 
nual meeting at Del Monte during the week of May 20. Presi- 
dent G. H. P. Lichthardt, of Sacramento, delivered the opening 
address. The question of shorter hours for druggists was taken 
up by Dr. A. S. Musante, and a motion was passed favoring the 
closing of drug stores throughout the state on Sunday between 
the hours of 1 and 5 p.m. The standardization of disinfectants 
was also discussed, following an address on the subject by Peter 
Dougan, and a motion adopted to urge the legislature to have 
public pharmacy work done only by licensed pharmacists. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted in the following being chosen: President, 
Edwin Baer, San Francisco; first vice-president, J. A. Sanford, 
Stockton; second vice-president, Prof. Frank Green, of the Uni- 
versity of California; secretary and treasurer, K. B. Bowerman, 
San Francisco (re-elected.) San Jose was selected as the place 
of meeting for 1913. 


New Pharmacists for Illinois 


. 
The following have been licensed as pharmacists as a result 
of the April examinations of the Illinois board: 


W._F. Bredenbeck, L. N. Cole, H. M. Donichy, Henry egg 
J. H. Finnigan, I. A, Forster, T. F. Heffernan, P. M. Kepner, Wy 
Kleinofen, Louis Mertens, F. W. Patton, Lewis Podrofski, C. L. Noe 
ington, J. K. Wunsch, W. H. Wyszynski,* Chicago; Harty Beilin, Wil- 
mette; K. C. Bonus, Oak Park; Frank Brassie, Olney; Joseph Huerbinger, 
Evanston; E. J. Kennelley, Joliet; W. J. oe Hinsdale, 

Assistant pharmacists: W. E. Beyermann, J. Bingham, G. S. Car- 
penter, H. P. Chapman, M. re Civin, J. E, Gordes, A. C. Gragg, J. M. 
Hart, E. P. Heidgreder, D. Jones, A. W. Logan, J. B. Marrs, M. M. 
Newman, G. W. Sayles, N-, gr nen C. A. Souring, D. C. Thompson, 
C. E. Wach. Leslie Wire, a eh W. R. Kost, Astoria; W. G. Lyman, 
Peoria; R. S. Meyer, Joliet; F. E. Nussle, Walnut; A. J. Schulz, Bloom- 
ington; H. D. Webster, bl 

Local registered pharmacists: F, W. Carlyle, Fisher; T. F. Lazcar, 
Stronghurst. 


The following passed the May examinations: 


Registered pharmacists: R. L. Commons, Tuscola; H. R. Huffendick, 
Collinsville; L. W. Oswald, Naperville: E. P. Owen, Anna; E. F. Paul, 
Alton; T. H. Postlewaite, Alton; S. L. Rogers, East St. Louis; R. H. 
Stocks, Chicago; R. L. Thoman, Pittsburgh. 

Assistant pharmacists: Royal Davenport, Calvin; L. E. Cholson, Norris 
City; W. H. Pellman, Quincy; J. F. Quinn, Bloomington; H. F. Stables, 
Bethany; F, B. Storment, Salem; W. C. Sullivan, Flanagan; Max Sucher- 
man, Chicago. 

Local registered pharmacist: Archibald’ Williamson, Ava. 


The next meeting for the examination of applicants for 
registered pharmacists will be held in Chicago, on Tuesday, July 
g. at 9 o’clock, at 31 West Lake street, and for applicants for 
assistant pharmacists, on Thursday, July 11, at 9 o’clock, at the 
same address. The next apprentice examinations throughout the 
state will be held on Friday, July 5. 
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Opium Bills Introduced 


Two Opium Bills Introduced by Congressman Harrison, of New York One Bill 


Amends 


Opium Act—The Other Imposes Tax and Provides for Record of Sales 


TO REGULATE OPIUM TRAFFIC 
ASHINGTON, 

New York, 

for the regulation of the opium traffic which have been agree] 
upon as representing the ideas of most of those who are inter 
ested in the situation. The bills have been referred to the com- 


June 8.—Representative Harrison, o7 


has introduced the revised form of the bills 


mittee of ways and means and it is understood that action wiil 
shortly be had. The first is intended to amend the opium act, 


known as H. R. 25,241, and reads as follows 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That an Act entitled 
Act to prohibit the importation and use of opium for other than medicinal 
purposes,” approved February ninth, nineteen hundred and nine, is hereby 
amended by adding the following section 

“Sec. 3. That on and after July first, nineteen hundred and twelve, 
all smoking opium or opium prepared for smoking found within the United 
States which has not been manufactured in accordance with the Internal 
Revenue laws of the United States shall be presumed to have a <a 
and the 











ported after the first day of April, nineteen hundred and nine, 
burden of proof shall be on the claimant or the accused to rebut such 
presumption. 

“Sec. 4. That any person subject to the jurisdiction of the United 


States who shall, either as principal or as accessory, receive, or have in 
his possession, or conceal on board of or transport on any foreign or 
domestic vessel or other water craft or railroad car or other vehic‘e destined 
to or bound from the United States or any possession thereof, any smoking 
opium or opium prepared for smoking, or who, having knwledge of the 
presence in or on any such vessel, water craft, or vehicle of such article. 
shall not report the same to the principal officer thereof, shall be subject 
to the — provided in Section 2 of the said Act of February ninth, 
nineteen hundred and nine. Whenever on trial for violation of this section 
the defendant is shown to have, or to have had, possession of such opium, 
such possession shall be deemed sufficient evidence to authorize conviction 
unless the defendant shall explain the possession to the satisfaction of the 
jury: Provided, however, That any master of a vessel or other water craft 
or person in charge of a railroad car or other vehicle shall not be liable 
under this section if he shall satisfy the court that he had no knowledge, 
and used due diligence to prevent the presence of such article in or on 
such carrier, and any such article shall be forfeited and shall be destroyed. 

“Sec. 5. That no smoking opium or opium prepared for smoking 
shall be admitted into the United States for transportation to another 
country, nor shall such opium be transferred or transshipped from one 
vessel to another vessel within any waters of the United States for im- 
mediate exportation or any other purpose. 


“Sec. 6. hat hereafter it shall be unlawful for any person subject 


to the jurisdiction of the United States to export or cause to be exported 
from the United States, or from territory under its control or jurisdiction, 
or from countries in which the United States exercises extraterritorial 


jurisdiction any opium or cocaine, or any salt, derivative, or preparation 
of opium or cocaine, to any country which rrohibits their entry or to any 
country which regulates their entry: Provided, That opium or cocaine, 
and salts, derivatives, or preparations thereof, except smoking opium or 
opium prepared for smoking, the exportation of which is hereby absolutely 
prohibited, may be exported to countries regulating their entry if and 
when the exporter conforms to the regulations issued by such country so 
regulating the importation of the aforesaid drugs. 

“The Secretary of St shall request all foreign fovernments to com- 
through the diplomatic channels copies of laws and regulations 
their respective countries which prohibit or regulate the 
1 Secre 

f 














1unicate 
promulgated in 
nportation of the aforesaid drugs, and when received advise the 
of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce and Labor thet 
whereupon the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commer 
and Labor shall make and publish all proper regulations for carrying the 
grovisions of this section into effect. 

That any person who are or causes to be ex orted any 
ypium or cocaine, or any salt, ative, or preparation of opium or 
cocaine, in —— of the cuiedinn section, shz iH be fined in any sum 
not exceeding five thousand dollars nor less than on: hundred dollars, or 
y imprisonment ior any time not exceecing two years, or both. And one- 
lf of any fine recovered from any ;erson or persons convicted of an 
,fense under any section of this Act or of the said Act of February ninth, 
ineteen persons giving 





“Sec. 7. 









hundred and nine, may be raid to the person or 
information leading to such conviction if so Ccirected by the court exercis- 
ing juris¢ liction in the case.” 


The second bill provides a tax upon the production, manu- 


jacture and distribution of habit forming drugs, and is as fol- 
lows: 


Text of the Modified Wright Opium Bill 


A bill imposing a tax upon and regulating the production, manufacture, an‘ 
distribution of certain habit-forming drugs. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress ass: mbled, That every person who imports, 
exports, produces, or manufactures o ium, morphia. coca leaves. cocaine, 
chloral, cannabis, their salts, derivatives, or preparations, and every person 
who further membediaiiiaiaa. compounds, deals in, or distributes the afore- 
said drugs, their salts, derivatives, or preparations, shall register with th: 
collector of internal revenue of the district his name or style, place of 
residence, and place where such business is to be carried on, and at the 
time of such registry, and on or before the first day of Julv in each vear, 
every importer, exporter, producer, wholesale manufacturing pharmacist 
wholesale dealer or jobber. or wholesale manufacturer of the aforesaid 
drugs, their salts, derivatives, and ‘reparations, shall pay to the said col- 
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ecial tax at the rate of fifty dollars per annum, and 
distributor at yetnil, or retail manufacturer of the afore- 
their salts, derivatives, or preparations, shall pay to the said 
collector a special tax at the rate of ten dollars per annum; and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
val issue regulations defining the terms wholesale manufacturing 
dealer, jo bber, Ww holesale mant ufac turer, retz ailer, dis- 
and retail manufacturer. That the word “person,” 
Act, shall be construed to mean and include a 
association, company, or corporation, as well as a natural per- 
provisions of existing law relating to special taxes, so far as 
pe including the provisions of section thirty-two hvndred and forty 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, are hereby extended to the 
special tax herein imposed 

S 2. That there shall be levied and collected upon all of the afore- 
said ginal drugs, to wit, opium, chloral, cannabis and coca leaves, now 
held by any such person, or her.after produced or received, an in‘ternal- 
revenue tax of five cents per pound or fraction of a pound on opium, 
chloral and cannabis, and one-quarter of a cent per pound or fraction of 
a pound on coca leaves, and said taxes shall be paid by affixing to each 
package or other receptacle containing ch original drugs, before removal 
of the same from a customs warehouse, their place of manufacture or 
storage, and before being offered for sale, an engraved stamp to be affixed 
and canceled in such manner as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with the approve] of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe. 
That «ll previsions of existing law relaiing to  internal-revenue 
stamps, including all penalties, so far as applicable, are hereby extended to 
the stamps provided for in this Act, and all such original drugs and all 
packages and receptacles containing the same not stamped as herein pro- 
vided shall be forfeited to the United States and may be sold, subject to 
the prcevisions of existing law, to any person paying the special tax im- 
posed by this Act: Provided, That where such original drugs, after pay- 
ment of the tax thereon, are further manufactured or compounded by any 
person duly registered and bonded as required by this Act, the packages or 
receptacles containing the same may, under regulations to be « rescribed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, have affixed thereto, in lieu of the presc ibed tax-paid 
stamps, such labels or marks as will show the payment of the tax on the 
original drugs before the same were further manufactured or compounded. 
And every person making application to register under the provisions of 
this Act shall file with his application for registry a sworn statement show- 
ing to the best of his knowledge and belief the number of pounds of the 
aforesaid original drugs, whether such drugs are in their original shape or 
in preparations or otherwise, in his nossession at the dat> this Act goes into 
effect, and the collector with whom such application is filed shall collect the 
tax on such original drugs at the rate of taxation as provided for by this 
section. 

Sec. 3. 
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That every person importing, exporting, manufacturing, re- 











manufacturing, compounding, or offering for sale any, such drugs, their 
salts, derivatives, or preparations, shall keep such boo render such re- 
turns, and give such bonds as the Commissioner of Interna’ Revenue, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may from time to time 
prescribe. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any person to send or transport 
in interstate commerce any of the aforesaid drugs, or any of their salts. 
derivatives, or preparations, to any person other than a person who has 


registered and paid the special taxes as required by section one of this Act, 
or for any person to receive in interstate commerce, any of the aforesaid 
drugs or any of their salts, derivatives, or preparations, other than a person 
who is registered and has paid the special taxes as required by section one 
of this Act; but nothing contained in this section shall a ply to common 
carriers engaged in transporting the aforesaid drugs, thei- sa'ts, deriva- 
tives, and preparations, between persons who have registered and paid the 
special taxes as required by this Act. 





Sec. 5. That under such regulations, and upon the filing of such 
ee entries, and bonds as the Commissioner of Internal R venue, with 
th approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe, any of the 


salts, derivatives, or preparations, may be removed 
the ;lace of manufacture or storage for 
export, free of the revenue taxes imposed by section two of this Act; but 
upon the reimportation of any such drug», their salts, Cerivatives. or 
preparations, the same shall be held in the ecrstody of the collector of 
customs until the required internal-revenue stamps in payment of the tax 
and the labels and marks imposed by this Act have be n placed thereon. 

Sec. 6. That any person who purchases, receives. or sells, transfers 
or gives away any of the afor said drugs, thir salts, deriva‘ives or prepara 
tions, on which the revenue taxes have not been paid or to whic the lates 
or marks imposed by this Act have not been affixed, or who violates or fails 
to comply with any of the requirements of this Act. or any regulation issued 
thereunder, shall. on ecn ‘ction, be fined not less than five hundred nor 
more than five thousand dotlece, or be imprisoned not less than one year 
nor more than five years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 7. That whenever on trial for a violation of this Act the de- 
fendant is shown to have or to have had possession of the aforesaid drugs. 
salts, derivatives, or preparations thereof, in violation of the meaning of 
this Act, such possession shall be deemed sufficient évidence of such viola- 
tion unless the defendant shall explain the possession to the atisfaction of 
the jury, 


Sec. 


sound drugs, thir 
from a customs warehouse or from 








. That all returns required by this Act of all importers, exporters, 

wholesale manufacturing tharmacists, wholesale dealers, jobbers, 
and retail manufacturers shal! be filed in the office 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and under such regulations as 
the Commission’r of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, may make; and the returns of all sales and purchases 
shall be open to inspeetion, and certified copies furnished at a reasonable 
price to the proper officials of any State or Territory or district or other 
territory under the jurisdiction of the United States, or any organized 
municipality thereof, any or all of whom shall be charged with the enforce- 
ment of State. district, Territorial, 1 


municipal, or other local laws or ordi 
nances regulating the pr scribing, ‘dis: ensing. sale, or use of the aforesaid 
drues. their salts, derivatives, or pre 


arat ions. 
Sec. o. That the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, be, 


and hereby is, appropriated for 


producers, 
wholesale manufacturers, 
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BANQUET OF FLAVORING EXTRACT MANUFACTURERS IN THE HOTEL EMERSON AT THE BALTIMORE MEETING. 


the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of this Act, and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue is authorized to appoint such agents, deputy 
collectors, inspectors, chemists, assistant chemists, clerks, and messengers in 
the field and in the Bureau of Internal Revenue in the District of Columbia 
as may be necessary to enforce the provisions of this Act. : 

Sec. 10. That all laws relating to the assessment, collection, remission, 
and refund of internal-revenue taxes, including sections thirty-one hundred 
and sixty-four to thirty-one hundred and seventy- -seven, Revised Statutes; 
thirty-one hundred and seventy-nine to thirty-two hundred and forty-three, 
thirty-three hundred and forty-six, as amended, thirty-four hundred and 
forty-five to thirty-four hundred and forty -eight, thirty-four hundred and 
fifty to thirty-four hundred and sixty-three, all inclusive, so far as applica- 
ble to and not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, are hereby 
extended and made applicable to the taxes imposed by this Act. 

Sec. 11. That nothing. in this Act shall be construed as modifying or 
revoking any of the provisions of the Act of Congress approved June 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and six, known as the “pure food and drugs 
Act,” or any amendments thereof, or of the Act approved February ninth, 
nineteen hundred and nine, entitled “An Act to prohibit the importation 
and use of orium for other than medicinal purposes. 


Bauer Chemical Company Denied a Rehearing 


ASHINGTON, June 5.—In the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Justice Daniel T. Wright on June 

handed down a decision in the case of Bauer Chemical Company 
v. O'Donnell, relative to the right of the latter to sell a product 
called Sanatogen at cut rates. Justice Wright dismissed the case 
on the ground that no satisfactory argument had been offered 
by the complainant. The Bauer Chemical Company had brought 
suit against the O'Donnell drug store of this city because ct 
their cutting the price on the product in question, asserting that 
in the recent decision in the case of A. B. Dick Company vy. 
Henry the Supreme Court had laid down principles of law which 
would prevent the selling of drugs and medicines at less than 
the standard price. Justice Wright refused to rehear the case, 
flatly stating that there was absolutely nothing in the Dick case 
that had any bearing upon the O’Donnell matter. His statemeni: 
was sufficiently broad, it is thought, to have application not only 
to this particular case but to all similar cases of the same kind 
within this jurisdiction, while, of course, the opinion will serve 
as something of a precedent in other jurisdictions. 

The Bauer Chemical Company has taken an appeal to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. It will be recalled that the case has 
never been decided on its merits as a whole, the original de- 
cision: of Justice Wright having been on a demurrer filed by th 
defense, which he sustained. It was hardly expected that he 
would grant a rehearing, as this would have been tantamount ‘o 
a reversal of his own decision. 


New Opium Law in Kentucky 


Notice of the new law regulating the sale of opium and its 
derivatives, which went into effect June 12, has been sent to all 
the druggists of Kentucky. The law provides that opium or its 
compounds can only be sold by a registered pharmacist upon the 
original, written, dated and signed prescription of a legally 
licensed physician, dentist or veterinary surgeon. 


Inde+ 





FLAVORING MANUFACTURERS’ CON- 
VENTION 


Flavoring Manufacturers Meet in Baltimore—President 
McCormick’s Admirable Address—One Hundred and 
Fifty Delegates Attend—Florida Vanilla Beans 


ITH the selection of Cincinnati as the next convention 

city and with the election of S. Sherer, of Chicago, as 
the president, the annual convention of the Flavoring Manufac- 
turers’ Association closed in Baltimore, Thursday evening, June 
6, with a banquet at the Country Club at Roland Park, 

During the business sessions, which were held at the Hotel 
Emerson, the 150 delegates gave strict attention to business, but 
they took one afternoon off and went down the Chesapeake Bay 
to Annapolis, where they inspected the United States Naval 
Academy. 

Perhaps one of the most important pieces of business of the 
convention was the authorizing of the president to appcint a 
committee to devise some method by which there can be a reduc- 
tion of the loss by breakage and leakage in package goods. This 
is a question that will be taken up with the several transporta- 
tion companies. 

More interesting than anything else, however, was the address 
of Dr. W. W. Stockberger, of the plant section of the Unitetl 
States Department of Agriculture, who announced that he had 
succeeded in growing vanilla beans on the government reserva- 
tion at Miami, Fla., showing some of the samples of the cured 
beans. While the beans were not cured just as the trade wants 
them, suggestions were made to Dr. Stockberger, who said that 
he would carry them out. He said,that if the manufacturers 
would back him in his work he would go into the raising and 
curing business on a large scale. This promise was readily 
given, delegates assuring him that they would be only too glad 
to take all the beans he could supply. If the beans can be suc- 
cessfully raised in Florida, it means that the manufacturers of 
this country will be independent of France and Mexico, especia!ly 
the latter country, in which there is always much trouble. 

For the first time the manufacturers and lood Inspection 
Bureau got together for their mutual benefit. Drs. R. L. Duo- 
little, A. S. Mitchell and F. L. Dunlap, of the Food Inspection 
Department, made addresses ard incidentally were acquainted 
with some of the troubles of the manufacturers in the replies 
that were made. 

The delegates discussed at length the various pure food laws 
of the different states and they declared their intention to get 
together and to use every effort to have the states adopt a uni- 
form pure food law based upon the national law. 

While this is but the third time that the manufacturers have 
been together, the fruits of getting together have already been 
shown, Already many strong friendships have been formed. and 
the future will cement them more firmly. Instead of each man 
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working for himself they will band in the work for the common 
good. 

Other officers, besides the president, were elected as follows: 
First vice-president, John L. Clawson, Philadelphia; second vice- 
president, Dr. S. H. Baer, St. Louis; third vice-president, C. C. 
Jennings, Grand Rapids, Mich., and secretary, Norman Peck, 
Indianapolis. 





A Net Weight Amendment 
for the Food and Drugs Act 


Washington, June 5.—The following bill amendatory of the 
food and drugs act has been reported by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

That Section 8 of an Act entitled “An Act for preventing the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonou 
or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic 
therein, and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, be, and the sam 
is hereby amended by striking out the words, “Third. If in package form, 
and the contents are stated in terms of weight or measure, they are not 
plainly and correctly stated on the outside of the package,” and inserting 
m lieu thereof the following: . 

“Third. If in package form, the quantity of the contents be not plainly 
and conspicuously marked on the outside of the package in terms of weigh., 
measure, or numerical count: Provided, however, That reasonable varia 
tions shall be permitted, and tolerances shall be established by rules and 
regulations made in accordance with the provisions of this Act.” 

Sec. 2. That this Act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage: Provided, however, That no penalty of fine, imprisonment 
or confiscation shall be enforced for any violation of its provisions as to 
domestic products prepared or foreign products imported prior to twelve 
months after its passage. 


The Mott Amendment 


Washington, June 10—Strong pressure is being brought 
to bear upon members of Congress in favor of the Mott 
bill to amend section 11 of the Food and Drugs Act of June 
30, 1906, in such a way as to secure a notice in writing con- 
cerning violations of the law. It is quite probable that a pro- 
vision with respect to this matter may be incorporated within 
the forthcoming pure food bill to be reported on the bill in 
interstate commerce. The terms of the Mott measure would 
add to Section 11 of the pure food law the following words: 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall, within ten days afte: the time of 
hearings, as directed in Section 4 and in Section 11, give notice in writing 
to the owner, consignee, or party from whom samples were obtained of his 
decision as to any violation of any of the provisions of this Act. Within 
ten days thereafter the said owner, consignee, or party from whom samples 
were obtained shall have the right to protest against such decision, in 
writing, setting forth fully the grounds for such protest, and the matters 
in dispute shall be referred for decision to a board of three United States 
general appraisers designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, which 
board shall grant full opportunity to the owner, consignee, or party from 
whom samples were obtained to present all evidence before it within thirty 
days from the time of such appeal; and the decision of such board shail 
be final and conclusive unless appealed from by either party to the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals in the manner and form provided for in 
customs Cases. 


Miss Dohme Defeats Burglar 


Baltimore, June 3.—Miss Dorothy Dohme, one of the daugh- 
ters of Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, president of Sharp & Dohme, 
manufacturers of pharmaceuticals, narrowly escaped being chlo- 
roformed by a burglar shortly after midnight this morning ai 
her parents’ home in Roland Park, a suburb. Miss Dohme 
awoke to find a strange man standing alongside of her bed. 
She did not scream like most young ladies would have done, but 
jumped up and started toward the intruder, who had a hand- 
kerchief saturated with chloroform in one hand and a revolver 
in the other. Miss Dohme courageously grappled with the 
burglar, who appears to have been completely taken aback, and 
made no attempt to use his pistol, but begged only to be shown 
a way out of the house. Miss Dohme, after a scuffle of several 
minutes, directed him how to go, and the man ran down the stairs 
and out of the front door, disappearing among the trees that 
surround the house. Dr. Dohme was aroused by the noise and 
hurried to his daughter’s assistance, but was too late to intercept 
the invader. No trace of the burglar has been discovered so 
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far. Dr. and Mrs. Dohme will shortly sail for Europe, remain- 
ing abroad for several months and visiting a number of coun- 
tries on the Continent and also England. 


J. L. Hopkins & Co. Acquitted 


On May 31 Judge Hand, in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, directed a verdict of 
acquittal of the charge of adulteration which had been brought 
by the Bureau of Chemistry against J. L. Hopkins & Co., of 
New York, importers of drugs. The charge was that a certain 
bale of senna sold by the defendant and labeled “Alex. Senna- 
Broken U. S. P. from J. L. Hopkins & Co.,” was adulterated 
and misbranded. The decision of the court reads in part as 
fellows: 

There is evidence in the case sufficient to go to the jury that the 
product in question was not broken senna, but senna siftings. On that 
question of fact it would not be my province to determine if the case were 
to go to the jury, but the law requires me to assume upon this motion that 
the product was senna siftines and that, therefore, it did not comply 
with the label which described it as broken senna. That, however, is not 
sufficient to make a case with the Food and Drugs Act. 

Both sides concede that the only provision applicable to the case is 
the first subdivision of Section 7 of that Act, which reads as follows: 

“If when a_ product is sold under or by a name recognized in the 
United States Pharmacopceia or the National Formulary it differs from the 
standard of strength, quality or purity, as determined by the test laid 
down in the United States Pharmacopeia or National Formulary official 
at the time of investigation.” 

If the defendant has violated the Act, it is in that it has shipped some- 
thing which differs from the standard of strength or purity from that laid 
down in the United States Pharmacopeeia. 

Now, I think that the shipment in this case was sold under a name 
recognized in the United States Pharmacopwia because when that Pharma- 
copeeia used the word senna it certainly included more than -the whole leaf, 
three-quarter or one-half leaf, but also included broken senna; nor could 
the defendant in this case escape consequences of a violation of the Act 
by describing senna as broken senna, especially as he uses the word U. S. 
P, But the statute only forbids the shipment of the article which differs 
in the standard of its strength or purity from what is laid down in the 
United States Pharmacopceia. 

_. Turning to page 392 of that publication I find that there is no standard 
laid down except that senna consists of the dried leaflet of the plant and 
that it should be free from stalks. The only relevant clause in the Phar- 
macopeeia is the phrase which I have just stated—senna should be free 
of stalks. 

Now, the government contends that the word stalks includes not only 
the stalk proper of the plant, but the stem on which the leaflets grow, 
which is commonly known as the rachis, and for the purposes of this 
prosecution I will admit that the position of the government is cerrect in 
that respect and that the term stalk includes the rachis. Very well, that 
being the fact, was there any senna ever brought into the United States 
which was free from stalks? The proof shows contradiction. Therefore, 
in considering this clause of the Pharmacopeeia, it is quite clear that you 
cannot construe it literally or absolutely; indeed, the government with some 
hesitation, I may say at least, makes no very strong argument to the con- 
trary, and I must say that any such argument, it seems to me, is hardly 
worthy of serious consideration, because the Pharmacopeia is a book put 
in the hands of druggists all over the country, men of no great learning, 
for »ractical use, and this surely must be intended to bear upon the com- 
mercial usages of the country and to have some reference to the raw 
materials which the chemists actually use, else it is a merely delusive, 
arbitrary and scholastic publication, which it certainly is not. Therefore, 
you cannot consider the word as meaning it should be wholly free from 
stalks. What then is the standard of strength or purity which the Phar- 
macopeeia establishes? The senna which passes commercially by the name 
of broken senna contains less of the stalks than that which passes under 
the name of senna siftings. If the Pharmacopeia had described both 
broken senna and senna siftings, I think I might say that that was the 
standard; that is, by those terms it would have reference to the com- 
mercial usage of the terms, and that if a person sold broken senna siftings 
for broken senna, he would be not conforming to the standard prescribed 
by the Pharmacopeia. The question, therefore, simply resolves itself into 
this: am I free to interpret this Pharmacopceia as meaning—to .accept the 
meaning of the Pharmacopeia to be that when you sell broken senna it 
should be free from the amount.of stalk common to such senna as passes 
by that name in the market, and when you sell senna siftings it must be 
free from more stalks than is present in that senna which passes as senna 
siftings. Now, I don’t think in a criminal statute that I am free to expand 
that question in the way it is suggested. The Pharmacopceia could have made 
the standard of that commercial usage. I don’t think it has; I don’t 
think that any one reading it could fairly be charged criminally with 
failure to recognize the phrase of commercial usage in the different grades 
as they are accustomed to. On that account it does not seem to me that 
I can say, or let the jury say in this case that they have been different 
from the standard of purity which the Pharmacopeeia has established. That 
being true, gentlemen, I take the case from you and direct a verdict for 
the defendant. 


Chiris and Jeancard Fils Consolidated 


Announcement is made of the consolidation of the houses of 
Antoine Chiris, of Grasse, France, and of Jeancard Fils & Cie., 
of Cannes, France, manufacturers of essential oils. The con- 
solidated firm, which has been capitalized at 14,000,000 francs, 
will be known as Establissements Antoine Chiris & Jeancard Fils 
reunis. The head office is at 13 Rue Ballu, Paris. The United 
States agents are the Antoine Chiris Company, 20 Platt street, 
New York, of which C. G. Euler is president and Byron T. 
Bush vice-president. 
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Two Hundred Members at Atlantic City Meeting 


ee 


HE forty-second annual meeting of the New Jersey Phar- 
maceutical Association was held at the Hotel Chelsea, At- 
lantic City, June 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1912, President William E. Warn, 
of Keyport, presiding. The attendance, including active, asso- 
ciate and honorary members and the Ladies’ Auxiliary, totaled 
nearly 200. Mayor Harry Bacharach welcomed the association 
and extended the freedom of the city. 

The president in his address reviewed the work of the year, 
complimented the legislative committee on its strenuous efforts 
to secure the passage of Senate Bill No. 75, which, in spite of 
their efforts, some strong opposition developing, never left the 
health committee’s hands. He urged that renewed efforts along 
this line be made by the new legislative committee. He recom- 
mended that the annual dues be increased to $2, also that affilia- 
tion with the N. A. R. D. be continued. Both of these recom- 
mendations were, however, voted down when the report of the 
committee on president’s address was received. The president 
also urged the members to unite in an effort to bring about 
Sunday closing, if not for the whole day, at least for a reduced 
number of hours. He recognized and acknowledged the great 
assistance of the Women’s Auxiliary and Traveling Men’s Aux- 
iliary have been. 

Visiting delegates were formally received from the National 
Wholesale Druggists Association, the New York State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, 
the New Jersey College of Pharmacy, the New York Branch of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, the Kings County 
Pharmaceutical Society, the Newark College of Pharmacy and 
the New Yorker Deutscher Apotheker Verein. 

Secretary Stutzlen’s report showed that the association had 

736 active members, 92 associate members and 22 honorary mem- 
bers, or a total of 850, showing an increase of 95 over the last 
report. . 
Treasurer J. C. Field reported for the past year the receipts 
had been $1,184.12 and the disbursements $1,295.05. The cash on 
hand amounted to $582.98, which with the United Electric Com- 
pany bond for $640.67, made the total assets $1,223.65. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer of the board of 
pharmacy showed that during the past year 633 applied and 
were examined for registered and registered assistant pharma- 
cists. Of this number 230 passed the examination. They re- 
ported the total number of registered pharmacists in the state as 
2,653, registered assistant pharmacists 157, and that Governor 
Wilson had reappointed Lewis W. Brown, of Englewood as a 
member for the full term. The total receipts of the board for 
the year amounted to $5,564.08 and the disbursements $4,174.24. 
The balance turned over to the state treasurer was $1,389.84. 
They also reported that a number of prosecutions had been suc- 
cessfully conducted during the year. 

The president appointed the following committees: Nominat- 
ing committee—George M. Andrews, H. H. Deakyne, James 
Foulke, George M. Beringer and E. R. Sparks. On place of 
meeting for 1914—J. D. Case, G. W. Parisen and S. D. Woolley. 
Publication committee—William E. Warn and F. C. Stutzlen, ex 
officio, E. A. Sayre, David Strauss and W. Pitt Rich. 

Resolutions submitted by Miers Busch on behalf of the N. 
W. D. A. were adopted recommending that the members request 
the proprietors of newspapers to omit in future the names of 
poisons used in suicides and homicides. 

George M. Beringer, jr., as chairman of the query commit- 
tee, introduced a number of very interesting papers, each of 
which was in turn read by the author. They included a lecture 
and lantern slide exhibition on the collection, shipment, preser- 
vation and preparation of crude drugs, by Dr. F. B. Kilmer, and 
papers as follows: By Adolph Marquier on improved formula 
for the preparation of mistura rhei et sode; by George M. Ber- 
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inger on cudbear colorings; by E. Fullerton Cook on sterilization 
for the pharmacist; by Prof. C. H. LaWall on an examination 
of a very old sample of Blauds pills; by Garrett Byrnes on 
“Does It Pay?”; by C. L. Barrett on Sunday Closing; by Dr. C. 
B. Lowe on Sanitation in the Drug Store, and two papers by 
Dr. P. E. Hommell on quinine administration and some criti- 
cism and comments on the proposed National Formulary. 

The trade interest committee reported that the New York 
Pharmaceutical Conference had been able to secure a somewhat 
better rate from the telephone company, which had benefited 
the pharmacists of Northern New Jersey. 

Mr. Marquier, as chairman of the committee on adulterations, 
read a report on examination of seven samples of lime water 
with varying results; also on the examination of samples cf sat- 
urated solutions of potassium iodide. 

Princeton was selected as the next place of meeting. Thirty- 
one active and six associate members were elected and Dr. 
Charles F. Chandler waz, by rising vote, unanimously elected an 
honorary member. The following were elected officers: Presi- 
dent, David Strauss, of Newark; first vice-president, Charles W. 
Holzhauer, of Newark; second vice-president, Alexander Dubell, 
of Mount Holly; secretary, F. C. Stutzlen, of Elizabeth; treas- 
urer, James C. Field, of Plainfield. 

Executive Committee—C. W. Holzhauer, C. W. Dare, C. J. 
McCloskey, William H. Andrews and G. M. H. Deemer. 

Legislative Committee—Stephen D. Woolley, T. S. Arm- 
strong, Bloomfield Hulick, Lewis W. Brown and Henry A. 
Jorden. 

Local Secretary—Carlton R. Priest. 





Louisiana Association Holds Successful Meeting 


The thirtieth annual convention of the Louisiana Pharmaceu- 
tical Association closed on May 17 with a banquet at Spanish 
Fort, New Orleans. Prior to the banquet an election of officers 
was held, W. E. Allen, of Monroe, being unanimously chosen 
president. The other officers are: Vice-President, George 
Claren, New Orleans; corresponding secretary, Paul Eckles 
Crowley; recording secretary, George McDuff; treasurer, George 
S. Brown. Reports were submitted by officers and chairmen 
and an amendment to the state pharmacy laws proposed provid- 
ing that all applicants for registration as pharmacists shall first 
be required to have a degree from a reputable college of phar- 
macy, this provision to go into effect January, 1914, thus making 
apprenticeship in drug stores ineffectual as a substitute for col- 
legiate training. An amendment was also proposed to prohibit 
the sale or peddling of patent medicines or nostrums by other 
than recognized storekeepers within three miles of a registered 
drug store. Dr. Oscar Dowling, president of the State Board 
of Health, who was in attendance at the meeting, spoke on the 
ethics of the drug business. He was asked to bring to the at- 
tention of the State Medical Association at its next session the 
extent to which proprietary preparations are prescribed by phy- 
sicians, it being stated that fifty percent. of prescriptions em- 
brace some of the proprietary preparations, and in that way the 
druggists’ legitimate field is encroached upon. It was also re- 
quested that the Louisiana Pharmaceutical Association be rep- 
resented at that session to discuss the subject with the physi- 
cians, 





Massachusetts Association 
to Meet at Swampscott 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Massachusetts Pharma- 
ceutical Association will be held at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass., June 18, 19 and 20. An interesting pro- 
gramme, from a_ business and social standpoint, has been 
planned, in which ample provision has been made for the ladies 
in attendance. Accommodations may be secured by applying to 
the E. R. Grabow Company, 672 Boylston street, Boston. 
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Oklahoma Association 
Pharmaceutical Association held its fifth an- 
). 


The Oklahoma 
nual convention at Okiahoma City during the week of May 2 
George A. Matlack, assistant municipal counsellor, delivered the 


address of welcome, and responses were made on behalf of the 
H. Rutledge and V. A. 
Traveler's 


association by F. C. Savage and by E. 
behalf of the Oklehoma 
An interesting programme of entertainment was 


Rankin, on Pharmaceutical 


\ssociation. 
provided, ending wit 


h a banquet at the Lee-Huckins, at which 
Graves Leeper acted as toastmaster. The next convention will 


held at Lawton 


The follow:ng officers were elected: President, C. A. Dow, 
Rond Creek; vice-president, Mrs. Schenk, Durant; treasurer, 
Miss Dollie Singleterry, Caney; re-elected; secretary, A. W. 


Woodmancy, Oklahoma City; delegate to the American Phar- 
\ssociation, W. S. McCutcheon, Oklahoma City; 


Lawton was selected for next place of meeting. 


maceutical 


The Arkansas Association 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the Arkansas Association of 
Pharmacists was held at Hot Springs, Ark., May 14, 15 and 16, 

sessions being presided over by Second Vice-President C. R. 
Ousley, of Greenwood, as President Henry Weimar was too ill 

A joint session with the Arkansas Medical Society was held 
on Tuesday morning at the Eastman Hotel. 

Among the interesting papers which were read was one by 
Mrs. Henry Weimar on Side Lines in the Drug Business. 

A telegram was sent to Washington advocating the appoint- 
ment of Prof. James H. Beal, of Scio, Ohio, to the vacancy in 
Chief of the 
Resolutions were adopted that the drug- 


the office of sureau. of Chemistry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
gists of Arkansas should discourage the sale of all goods that 
cost wholesale more than $2 for twenty-five cent preparations, 
$4 for fifty cent preparations, and $8 for $1 preparations, and 
encourage the sale of something to take their place. 

About fifty new applications for membership were received 
during the meeting. The programme included many entertain- 
ment features, both during the day and evening. 

On Tuesday evening a public meeting was held at the Audi- 
torium, the subjects of discussion being The Pure Food and 
Drugs Act and Why it is Not Enforced in Arkansas, by Frank 
Schachleiter, of Hot Springs, and Public Health, by Dr. W. A. 
Evans, of Chicago. 

Another joint session of the two associations was heid on 
Thursday afternoon, presided cver jointly by the prcsident of 
each organization. A paper on The Physician, Pharmacist and 
Proprietary Medicines was read by Dr. Allen E. Cox, of Helena, 
Professions and the Sick Man, by Dr. W. A. 
G. Eberle, of Dallas, Tex., also 


and one on Our 
Snodgrass, of Little Rock. E. 
contributed a paper on The Progress of Medicine and Phiar- 
of Cooperation between Physician and Phar- 
of Little Rock, one on Some 


macy and the Need 
macist, and Dr. John B. Bond, sr., 
Problems of Drug Legislation. 
The following 
President, John 
Luxora; 


for the ensuing 


vice-president, A. G. 


officers elected 
J. Ward, first 
second vice-president, G. A. Hogaboom, Hot 
Miss Mary A. Fein, Little 
committee, Frank Schachleiter, Hot 


were year: 
Hope; 
Brown, 
Roc kK. 


Springs; secretary-treasurer, 


chairman of executive 
Springs. The next meeting wil! be held at Hope, Ark.,.in May, 


1913. 


Vermont Druggists to Meet 
The nineteenth Vermont 
Pharmaceutical Association will be he!d at Burlington, on Mon- 
The meetings 


annual convention of the Siate 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 24, 25 and 26. 


will be held on the zoof of the Hotel Vermont. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE ROCKIES. 


\ photograph taken from the rear of a train while 
entering one of the numerous tunnels of the ‘“Moffatt’’ 
road, which will be seen by the members of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association during their trip to the 
Denver meeting, Aug: st 19. This photograph was taken 
by Mrs. R. E. Que n during the meeting of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association in Denver in October, 


1907. 





Kansas Association Convenes 

At the meeting of the Kansas Pharmaceutical Association, 
which was held in Atchison in May, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, C. C. Reed, Salina; first 
vice-president, O. C. Holmes, Parsons; second vice-president, 
Walters, Atchison; Marysville: 
assistant secretary, J. M. Brunt, Topeka; treasurer, W. J. Bangs, 
Madison; ass‘stant treasurer, J. H. Baehr, Wichita; librarian, 
Prof. L. E. Sayre, Lawrence. The executive committee consists 
of E. B. Mallott, Abilene, chairman; John T. Moore, Lawrence; 
J. W. Geinsburg, Kansas City; E. C. Arnold, Topeka; W. F. 
Neitzel, Concordia. At the convention a resolution was adopted 
indorsing a drait of a bill to be offered for enactment in the 
interest of regulating the dispensing of medicines by physicians 
and to uphold the purpose of the pure food and drug laws, and 
which provides that a fine of not less than $50 be imposed on 


Roy secretary, D. V. Reisen, 


physicians compounding or dispensing medicines without writing 
a prescription. Lawrence will be the place of meeting for next 


year. 


Idaho State Association Meeting 
The sixth annual meeting of the Idaho State Pharmaceutical 
\ssociation was held in Boise May 9, 10 and 11. Addresses 
were delivered by B. B. Davis. Emmett, Idaho; W. F. Richter, 
Berkeley, Cal.; M. M. Hand, Boise, and E. E. Farmer, Spokane. 
The following officers were elected: President, C. J. Joy, Boise; 
first vice-president, J. W. Duffy, Ontario; second vice-president, 
Lew R. Yeuger, St. Anthony; Donald Whitehead, 
Boise; treasurer, H. H. Whittlesey, Pocatello. The next con- 

vention will le held on May 7, 8 and 9, 1913, at Boise. 


secretary, 
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DEATHS 

BisHop.—In Colorado Springs, Col., on Saturday, May 18, 
H. L. Bishop. 

Boyer.—In Peoria, IIl., on Tuesday, May 28, Stephen Boyer, 
aged seventy-one years. 

ButcHer.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., on Saturday, May 18, George 
Thomas Butcher, aged thirty-one years. 

Castor—In Manchester, N H., on Sunday, May 26, Edgar 
Ellsworth Castor, aged forty-nine years. 

Cowan.—In Iowa Falls, Ia., on Thursday, May 23, John D. 
Cowan, aged fifty-four years. 

Dotizer.—In Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, June 5, Thomas 
Doliber. 

Dootey.—In Milldale, Conn.,on Thursday, June 6, John Fran- 
cis Dooley, aged thirty-eight years. 

Eape—In Des Moines, Ia., on Monday, May 12, Joseph W. 
Eade, aged thirty-nine years. 

Farrcuitp.—In Grand Rapids, Mich., on Friday, May 17, 
Henry B. Fairchild, aged sixty-six years. 

Fouxe.—In Toronto, Can., on Tuesday, May 21, Frank W. 
Fouke, aged fifty-five years. 

GERTZEN.—In Troy, N. Y., on Wednesday, May 8, George 
Gertzen, aged fifty years. 

Gitttn.—In San Francisco, Cal., on Monday, May 27, Leslie 
FE. Gillin, aged thirty-two years. 
June 2, Arnold 


Dayton, Ohio, on Monday, 


Frederick Gwinner, aged forty-nine years. 


GwWINNER.—In 


Hanpiy.—In Nashville, Tenn.. on Tuesday, June 4, Captain 
J. R. Handly, aged seventy-three vears. 

Hiccins.—In New Britain, Conn., on Sunday, June 2, James 
H. Higgins. 
15, John 


Pittsburgh, Pa.. on Sunday, May 


Kearns, aged eighty-nine years. 


KEARNS.—In 
Mattary.—In Boone, Ia., on Sunday, May 12, Dwight Mal- 
lary, aged eighty-eight years. 

M’CuLLouGH.—In Fremont, Ohio, on Monday, May 27, C. R. 
M’Cullough, aged eighty-seven years. 

M’IntosH.—In Dadeville, Ala., on Thursday, May 23, Jesse 
L. M’Intosh, aged sixty years. 

MircHe_i.—In Ort., on 
Mitchell, aged eighty-nine years, 

ParKerR.—In Waterbury, Conn., on Thursday, May 23, Ed- 
ward M. Parker, aged thirty-two years. 

ParKER.—In South Norwalk, Conn., on Friday, May 17, Jolin 
W. Parker, aged fifty-seven years. 

Parsons.—In Westfield, Mass., on Sunday, May 12, Joseph 
C. Parsons, aged fifty-five years. 

Rickarp.—In Fort Plain, N. Y., on Monday, May 20, aged 
sixty-four years. 

StarK.—In Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on Sunday, 
Stark, aged forty-seven. 

Smitu.—In Middlesboro, Ky., on 
Smith. 

Seeers.—In Des Moines, Ia., on Wednesday, May 15, George 


-ondon, Monday, June 3, B. A. 
] l Monday, June 3, B. A 


May 12, Harry B. 


Friday, May to, A. T. 


Speers, aged sixty-seven years. 

StarK.—In Wilkesbarre, Pa., on Sunday, May 12, Harry B. 
Stark, aged forty-seven years. 

Taytor.—In Hackett City., Ark., on Monday, June 3, John T. 
Taylor, aged sixty-two years. 

Torpan.—In Lynn, Mass., on Monday, June 3, Warran Top- 
pan, aged sixty-two years. 

Witpe.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on Saturday, May 15, Herbert 
Wilde, aged twenty-six years, 

Worst.—In Spokane, Wash., on Wednesday, May 8, Paul 
Worst, aged twenty-six years. 

Wortnincton.—In Brooklyn, N. Y.,on Sunday, May 19, John 
Worthington, aged eighty-seven years. 
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OBITUARY 


Henry BirorH. 

Word has just been received of the death of Henry Biroth at 
Baden Baden, Germany, May 29. Mr. Biroth was born in Posen, 
Prussia, in 1839 and came to Chicago in 1854. It will thus be 
seen that he was a pioneer among Chicago druggists. At the 
time of his death Mr. Biroth was honorary president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. He had also been presi- 
dent of the Chicago Veteran Druggists’ Association and cf the 
Illino!s Pharmaceutical Association. His death was a surprise 
to his many friends in Chicago. John Blocki, of Chicago, was 
with Mr. Biroth on his last trip back to Europe and had tele- 
3iroth’s family in Chicago of his ill- 
ness, but the word came too late. 


graphed members of Mr. 


WitiiAmM Scott Gerity. 

William Scott Gerity, for many years a prominent druggist 
in Elmira, N. Y., died Friday evening, May 24, at La Jolia, Cal., 
where he had gone with the hope of regaining his health 

Mr. Gerity began work as a drug clerk in Elmira in 1861, 
and in 1865 he purchased the interests of C. S. Ingraham in the 
drug store of Robinson & Ingraham. The business underwent 
many changes and was conducted under different tames, Mr. 
Gerity finally continuing it alone on the death of his brother, 
Clayton R. Gerity, in 1897. He retired from the firm in toro, 
when the company was incorpcrated under the name of the 
Gerity Drug Company, Thomas Gerity, a son of the late Clavy- 
ion R. Gerity, and A. S. Hooker being at the head of the new 
Mr. Gerity, befcre his health failed, took an 
active part in association work, both local and state. 


erganization. 





Henry B. FArrRcHILp. 


On May 17 Henry B. Fairchild died at his home in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., at the age of sixty-nine years. Mr. Fairchild hac 
been connected with the Hazeltine & Perkins Drug Company. 
wholesale druggists, of Grand Rapids, for fifty years, but on 
account of ill health was recently compelled to give up his duties 
there. His son, Harry E. Fairchild, is the present secretary and 
general manager of the Hazelt'ne & Perkins Company. 


Pu.G. 

George Dart, manager of the Tuxedo Stores, Tuxedo, N. Y., 
met instant death on Wednesday, May 22, when the automobile 
in which he was riding was struck by a wildcat engine on the 
Erie Railroad crossing. Highlands, Ulster 
County, N. Y., about fifty-three years ago, the son of the late 
Dr. Isaac C. Dart, and received his early education in that place. 
His first position was in the store of Webb & Sherwood, in 
Poughkeepsie, leaving there to take a course at the New York 
He graduated from that institution in 
Mr. Dart was one 


GEORGE Dart, 


He was born in 


College of Pharmacy. 
1888, receiving a silver medal for classwork. 
of the first settlers in Tuxedo Park, and had been manager of 
the Tuxedo Stores since the company was organized some years 
ago. He is survived by a widow and one son. 


Plans for the New York State Meeting 

The thirty-fourth annual convention of the New York State 
Pharmaceutical Association, under the presidency of Charles B. 
Sears, of Auburn, will be held in Rochester on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 25, 26 and 27. Headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Seneca, where rooms can be had at a rate of 
from $1.50 to $5 a day, European plan. Those wishing to make 
room reservations should communicate at once with the loca’ 
secretary, Dr. Elmer E. Chelson, Monroe avenue and Alexander 
street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Sir Edward Evans Honored 


During his recent visit to this country, Sir Edward Evans, 
president of the British Pharmaceutical Conference, and one 
of the managing directors of 
Evans’ Sons, Lescher & Webb, 
Ltd., of Liverpool, London and 
New York, was entertained a: 
luncheon at the New York Drug 
and Chemical Club by prominent 
members of the Drug Trade Sec- 
tion of the New York Board oi 
Trade and Transportation. D-. 
Henry C. Lovis, president otf 
Seabury & Johnson, presided as 
toastmaster, and was assisted in 
entertaining the guest by many 
well-known members of the drug 
and chemical trades. Sir Ed- 
ward Evans responded to the 
tributes paid him, and after a 
short speech proposed a toast t) 

President of the British Pharma- the chairman and other members 

ceutical Conference. of the section. Sir Edward 

spent only a few days in New York, as he visited Montreal and 

the Pacific Coast. He was compelled for this reason to decline 

an invitation to address the members of the New York College 
of Pharmacy at the May meeting. 





SIR EDWARD EVANS. 





The New York Branch of the A. Ph. A. 


A special meeting of the New York Branch of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association was held on Monday evening, June 
10, at the New York College of Pharmacy. A special commit- 
tee of ten was appointed to cooperate with the committee from 
the Medical Society of the County of New York in the matter 
of “certified pharmacies.” The pharmaceutical committee con- 
sists of the following members: C. O. Bigelow, Otto Ravben- 
heimer, W. C, Anderson, Thomas D. McElhenie, J. Leon Las- 
coff, George C. Diekman, John Roemer, Peter Diamond, Charles 
H. Lowe and John Scavo. The chairman of the committee on 
theory and practice of pharmacy, Otto Raubenheimer, presented 
an instructive report, consisting of abstracts from foreign phar- 
maceutical and chemical journals.) The speaker of the evening 
was Dr. Eugen Unna, son of the celebrated dermatologist and 
pathologist, Prof. P. Unna, of Hamburg, who delivered a very 
interesting and instructive lecture on Ointment Bases. Dr. 
Unna is an authority on this subject, and reviewed the different 
ointment bases, their physical, chemical and also therapeutic 
properties. 





Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society Elects Officers 


The annual meeting of the Kings County Pharmaceutical 
Society was held at the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy on Tues- 
day afternoon, June 11. President Douden delivered his annual 
addiess in a masterly manner. This was followed by the re- 
ports of the various committees. Thomas France read that of 
the supervision committee and William C. Anderson gave a ver- 
bal report for the legislative committee. Charles Heimerzheim 
gave a report for the trade matters committee, showing that 
150 manuals on the U. S. P. and N. F. and also 200 samples 
have been distributed to physicians during the year Otto 
Raubenheimer gave an excellent report of the work of the com- 
mittee on pharmacy. He also gave a verbal report on the prog- 
ress of the revision of the U. S. P. and also the N. F. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Clar- 
ence O. Douden; first vice-president, Henry B. Smith; second 
vice-president, William H. Bussenschutt; secretary, Andrew E. 
Hegeman, and treasurer, Adrian Paradis. As trustees, to serve 


for six years, Thomas J. France and Charles E. Heimerzheim 
were elected. 

The board of censors are Otto Raubenheimer, Joseph J. 
Vetter and George R. Christ, and Thomas F. Raymond was 
elected as librarian and W. L. Perkins counsel. The following 
members were elected as delegates to the New York State Phar- 
maceutical Association at the Rochester meeting, and it was also 
voted to pay the railroad fare, but not the hotel expenses, of the 
delegates: W. C. Anderson, Thomas J. France, Fred P. Tuthill, 
Otto Raubenheimer, Joseph L. Kahn, Andrew E. Hegeman, 
Thomas F. Raymond and Jacob Rehfus. The delegates to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association are the following: W. C. 
Anderson, Henry W. Schimpf, Otto Raubenheimer, Fred P. 
Tuthill and Joseph Kahn; to the New Jersey Pharmaceutical 
Association, Otto Raubenheimer, Fred P. Tuthill and Henry 
W. Schimpf. 

Mr. France announced that on Tuesday, June 18, at 3 p. m.,, 
the Muir memorial tablet will be unveiled at the college. 





Brooklyn Association Euchre and Dance 


The annual euchre and dance of the Brooklyn Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association was held at the Imperial on the evening of May 
16. Those in charge of the arrangements were: 

Entertainment Committee—William E, Agne, chairman; E. C. Krausche, 
S. E. Dorn, S. Rubin, S. Schoenfeld, A. Gardner. 

Euchre Committee—S. Rubin, chairman; H. B. Lentz, P. Uhlig, T. 
Lamb, D. Westheimer, W. J. Cregean. 

Floor Committee—S. Schoenfeld, chairman; M. Friedman, M. Kramer, 
S. L. Nieir, Mr. Vogt. 

The officers of the association are: A. Gardner, president; H. B. 
Lentz, first vice-president; T. Lamb, second vice-president; W. L. Schneider, 
treasurer; S. Schoenfeld, secretary. 

3oard of Directors—A. Gardner, H. B. Lentz, T. Lamb, W. C. Schnei- 
der, D. Westheimer, S. Schoenfeld and E. C. Krausche. 


Long Island Drug Club 


The May meeting of the Long Island Drug Club was held 
at the Kaiser Haus, Brooklyn, Vice-President Edward Schott 
presiding, and Thomas Lamb recording. The club endorsed an 
amendment to the constitution of the New York State Pharma- 
ceutical Association, proposed at its meeting last year, providing 
that once in three years the annual meeting of that society shall 
be held in Greater New York or vicinity. 





Greater New York 


The United/Drug Company of Boston have leased part of the 
ground floor of the new Hotel McAlpin in Manhattan. The 
lease covers a period of twenty-one years and involves a rental 
of $2,310,000. 

C. W. Craig, who until recently represented Lehn & Fink 
in the Maine, New Hampshire and northern Massachusetts ter- 
ritories, has accepted a position as traveling representative for 
the Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten Company. 





Neidlinger Brothers, 79 Murray street, were burned out on 
June 3. Within twenty-four hours, however, they had two lofts, 
goods coming from the factory having been ordered by tele 
gram, and they are filling all orders with little or no delay. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jesse L. Hopkins announce the marriage of 
their daughter, Bessie Marie, to Joseph Finch Lockwood on 
Saturday, June 1. Miss Hopkins is known to many members 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, having at- 
tended the meetings of that organization at Atlantic City an’ 
in New York. 

The Bellevue Chemical Company have moved their offices 
from 359 Jay street to 137 Duffield street, Brooklyn, where they 
have taken much moré commodious quarters and have made 
large additions to their manufacturing apparatus, which wili 
enable them to fill their orders much more expeditiously than 
heretofore. 
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‘Professor Bogert, President of the Society of 
Chemical Industry 


Prof. Marston Taylor Bogert, of the Department of Chem- 
istry of Columbia University, has been unanimously nominated 
by the Council of the Society of Chemical Industry of England 
for the presidency of that society for the year 1912-13. For 
many years, and until surpassed by our own American Chemical 
Society, this was the largest organization of chemists in the 
world. Its presidency has been held by such distinguished 
Englishmen as the Rt. Hon. Sir H. E. Roscoe, LL. D., F:R.S.; 
Sir Frederick Abel, Bart., K.C.B, F.R.S.; Sir W. H. Perkin, 
Ph.D, UL. D:,. F.RS:; Sie James: Dewar, D: Sc; BL.D, 
F.R.S.; Sir Lowthian Bell, Bart, F.R.S.; Sir John Evans, 
K.C.B., F.R.S.; Sir Edward Thorpe, C.B., D.Sc, F.R.S.; 
Sir Joseph Swan, D.Sc., F.R.S.; Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., 





PROF. MARSTON TAYLOR BOGERT, 
BA. Ph.B LD., 


Nominated for Presidency of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. 


D.Sc., F.R.S.; and Sir Boverton Redwood, D.Sc. But three 
Americans have been honored by election to its presidency: 
Dr. Charles F. Chandler, of Columbia University; Dr. William 
H. Nichols, president of the Eighth International Congress of 
Applied Chemistry, and Dr, Ira Remsen, president of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Professor Bogert was born on April 18, 1868, at Flushing, 
N. Y., his father being Henry Augustus Bogert, a well known 
lawyer of New York City. He was descended from John Lau- 
rens Bogert, of Holland, who landed in America in June, 1663, 
and settled on Long Island, near Brooklyn. He was educated 
in Flushing and entered Columbia College in the fall of 1886, 
where he took a high standing both in his studies and in the 
social and athletic life of the undergraduates, having been presi- 
dent of the students’ orchestra, vice-president of the football 
association, president of his class and chairman of the under- 
graduate body. He took his A. B. in 1890 and spent that summer 
in traveling in Europe. In his graduating year he took A in all 
his studies and honors in German, Spanish, Italian and geology, 
and was one of the “three most deserving students of the gradu- 
ating class” named by the faculty as candidates for the alumni 
prize. He entered the School of Mines at Columbia College in 
the fall of 1890, and his general average in all his studies was 
always above 90 per cent., and in the fourth year 97. This year 
he received the maximum mark in every study except one, 
and in that one the maximum had never been given and the 
officer in charge said that he never would give it. He graduated 
in 1894 as Ph. B. in chemistry, receiving a university fellowship 
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and also an appointment as chemist for a large manufacturing 
concern. He resigned both appointments to accept one as 
assistant in organic chemistry at Columbia, where he has taught 
ever since, being made full professor in July, 1904, ten years 
after graduation and being the first professor of organic chem- 
istry in the university. He acted as head of the Department of 
Chemistry, from the time of Professor Chandler’s retirement 
and until Professor Smith took charge, and is now the senior 
professor in the department. 

He is a member of various college societies, has been librarian 
of the American Chemical Society, vice-chairman and chairman 
of the New York section and of the organic section of the so- 
ciety, and president in 1907-1908, and is now a member of the 
council of the society and of the board of editors. It was 
largely through him that the industrial chemical section was 
organized in the American Chemical Society and the new indus- 
trial chemical journal launched to meet its needs. He was one 
of the founders of the Chemists’ Club, of New York, and has 
been trustee, president and secretary of the club. He is a mem- 
ber of the Deutscher Chemiker Gesellschaft, of the Société 
Chimique de France, of the American Philosophical Society, and 
chairman of the American Commission on the Nomenclature of 
Organic Compound and Fellow of The Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. He is a chairman of various commit- 
tees and commissions and the author of fifty scientific papers, 
-and has been granted patents on inventions in chemistry both 
in Germany and America. He is an independent in politics and 
is an elder in the Hamilton German Reformed Church, of New 
York. He belongs to the Chemists’ Club and to the Campfire 
Club, of America, and, as might be expected from one who took 
sO many prizes as an athlete while at college, he finds his prin- 
cipal recreation in outdoor sports, being the champion tennis 
player of the teaching force of the Columbia University. 





Drastic Legislation Against Sale of Alcohol 


A bill, known as S. 5,461, has passed the senate, which 15 
intended to legislate against the sale in the District of Columbia 
of “any mixture of liquors which shall contain more than 2 
percent. of alcohol.” The section of the bill which is of special 
interest to the manufacturers of proprietary medicines states, 
among other things, that while regularly licensed druggists shall 
not be required to obtain a license, they shall not, however, “seil 
intoxicating liquors nor compound, or mix any compositio: 
thereof, nor sell any malt extract, or other proprietary medi- 
cines containing more than 2 percent. of alcohol,” unless these 
compounds are so medicated as to be unfit for use as beverages, 
except on a bona fide prescription of a physician. Grain alcoho! 
may be sold for medicinal, scientific and mechanical purposes, 
but a record of such sale must be kept. 





Registered in Louisiana 


As a result of the May examinations held by the Louisiana 
board, licenses have been granted to the following: 


As registered pharmacists: C. A. Allison, W. J. Ahern, R. J. Blohm, 
A, J. Claverie, E. R. Donahue, L. Dickson, A. M. Menendez, J. H. 
Park, jr., J. R. Polkinghorne, J. H. Taylor, New Orleans; W. J. Cade, 
Bancker; B. E. Daniel, Mer Rouge; L. J. Fortier, Donaldsonville; J. S. 
Gary, Erath; Nestor Laborde, E. L. Normand, Marksville; O. W. Lewis, 
Atlanta; A, L. Landry, Leroy; H. M. Lane, McComb, Miss.; W. E. 
Walker, Columbia, Miss.; L. L. West, Laurel, Miss. 

As qualified assistant: E. J. Feahney, New Orleans. 





The Delaware Association 

The annual meeting and election of officers of the Delaware 
State Pharmaceutical Association was held on June 7 in Wil- 
mington. During the sessions several interesting papers were 
read and*discussed by the members, and in the evening a ban- 
quet was given for the druggists and their wives. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted in the following being chosen: Presi- 
dent, R. M. Kauffman, Seaford; secretary, Walter L. Morgan, 
Wilmington; treasurer, Walter A. Grant Wilmington. 
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Eight thousand dollars damage was inflicted on the Longport, N. J., 
summer hor of Prof. J. Remington by fire on October 20. The effect 
of the fir hown above. The pharmacopeeial factory is just to the rear. 
The damage was covered by insurance. The building has been repaired and 
by the Professor and his family for the summer. 


PROFESSOR REMINGTON’S LONGPORT COTTAGE. 


will soon be occupied 


P. A. R. D. APPROVE 
PHARMACY LAW CHANGES 


Antinarcotic Legislation Held Up—Druggists Oppose Cut 
on Want Ads—Baseball Season Opened 


HILADELPHIA, June 12.—The Philadelphia Associat:on of 
Retail Druggists at its monthly meeting on Friday last 
refrained from indorsing the proposed anti-narcotic bill. The 
association explained its a¢tion in a resolution requesting that 
10 anti-narcotic legislation be approved by the state body until 
the federal authorities had decided on national legislation of this 
character. 

Chairman S. C. Henry, of the legislative committee, reported 
to this meeting the action taken by the association at a special 
meeting two weeks before when another proposed law, the phar- 
macy act, was the topic for discussion. 

The report of Chairman Charles Rehfuss, of the press com- 
mittee, showed that the druggists who were acting as agents for 
the collection of want ads were strongly opposed to the action of 
two of the newspapers which sought to secure business by cut- 
ting advertising rates. As this means that the drug stores re- 
ceiving these ads will be paid a minimum ren.uneration of 214 
cents instead of 7% cents, more than one hundred of such stores, 
it was reported had decided not to take advertisements for the 
papers in question. This attitude on the part of the druggists 
was commended by the meeting. 

The meeting approved the action of the executive committee 
in decreeing that no help from the association’s bureau should 
be furnished non-members unless such an aj:plicant immediately 
filed his application. The following delegates to the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association, June 
18, 19 and 20, were named by President D. J. Reese: Charles 
Leedom, Samuel C. Henry, William A. Carpenter, Frederick R. 
Keller and L. R. Hoffecker. 


Pharmaceutical Athletics 
A jolly party of pharmacists with a number of salesmen, 
calling upon the drug trade, on Tuesday afternoon informally 
opened the new grounds of the Philadelphia Association of 
Retail Druggists at Stenton Field. 


W.O.N. A. R. D. Plan Moonlight Outing 


The members of Philadelphia and Wilmington chapters of 
the W. O. N. A. R. D. will unite on June 25 in giving a moon- 
light excursion on the Delaware River to Wilmington. Del., 
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and return. The ladies of the respective chapters will be ac- 
companied on the sail by their husbands. Supper will be served 
on the boat and music and dancing will be other features cf the 
trip. 

Clifton T. Stackhouse is calling upon the druggists of this 
section in the interests of the Tampa-Cuba Cigar Company. He 
is a former superintendent of the old Apothecavies’ Union, is a 
vharmacist, and widely known in all departments of the drug 
tirade. 


Mayer M. Swaab, Jr., with Autosales Company 
Mayer M. Swaab, jr., one of the organizers and secretary of 
the Sen-Sen Chiclet Company, has resigned that post to take thz 
Autosales Gum and Chocolate 
Company, an organization consisting practically of a consolida- 
tion of some thirty-two companies interested in the manufacture 
and sale of chewing gum, choco- 

late, etc., and having a capital 

stock of $6,000,000. 

controls some 285,000 vending ma- 

chines, which sell chewing 

chocolates and caramels all 

the United States in public places 

of all kinds and 29,000 automatic 


position of vice-president of the 


This company 


gui, 


Over: 


weighing scales, which are also 
scattered throughout the country. 
The company Colgan’s 
violet mint chips, Dentyne, Sweet 
Wheat and Colgan’s Taffy Tolu 
It is also the proprietor of the 
& Fish and the France- 

Swiss candy factor?es of Boston 
IR. and of the Tenney Candy Com- 
; pany of New York City. 

The report of the Autosales Gum and Chocolate Co. for the 
first ten and a half months of its existence showed net sales oi 
$3,028,249.71, with a net profit of $424,046.44. After providing 
for the interest on bonds the first ten and a half months showea 
a surplus of $226,046.44 and on February 1 a dividend was paid 
of I percent. on its capital stock of $6,000,000. As will be seen 
from these figures, Mr. Swaab has got a big job on his hands. 
but his experience indicates that he is fully competent to take 
care of the job. His business life began at the age of ten, when 
he began work as an errand boy in Schwartz's Philadelphia tov 
house. At the age of sixteen he entered the employ of Blake. 
Fleer & Co., dealers in dental instruments, then traveled for O. 
O. Holstein, gelling vanilla beans and essential oils, and from 
there went back to Blake, Fleer & Co., who had meanwhile taken 
up the sale of vanilla beans. Mr. Fleer, who had also been with 
Schwartz as manager of the export department, organized the 
Philadelphia Chewing Gum Manufacturing Company, with My. 
Swaab as head of the sales end, and it was here that he made his 
first success in marketing chiclets, beginning with an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 for advertising, and eventually expending $2,0c0,- 
000 in making the name chiclets a household word. With such 
a record the success of Mr. Swaab as vice-president of the Auto- 
sales Gum and Chocolate Co. is assured. 


owns 


Green 


MAYER M. SWAAB, 


Conference of Mississippi Valley Drug Clubs 

The Missouri Valley, Mississippi Valley, the Southern, the 
Texas and the Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Michigan Wholesale 
Drug Clubs were represented at the recent annual meeting held 
in St. Louis in May of the Mississippi Valley Drug Houses. 
The clubs met separately on the first day of the convention and 
later a general conference was held. They have proposed to ac: 
as a unit in an endeavor to have an interstate law passed pre- 
venting the sale of opium, morphine, cocaine and other poison- 
ous drugs without a government stamp. 
will also be held in St. Louis. 


The meeting next year 
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